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The Famous Jumping Frog Story 


William Gillis, one-time associate of Mark Twain, tells Fremont Older 


ILLIAM GILLIS is the only 

living person who was a friend 

| of Mark Twain’s while Mark 

Twain was living in California in the 

early sixties. Mr. Gillis is nearly eighty- 
nine and is very feeble. 

I called on him re- 

cently with Elsie Robin- 
son, the well known fea- 
ture writer. I found him 
while very weak physic- 
ally I found his mind in 
excellent condition. He 
showed me a letter from 
Cyril Clemens asking 
him to contribute some- 
thing for the Mark 
Twain number of the 
Overland Monthly. I 
urged him to write some- 
thing for the edition; 
but he insisted that he 
couldn’t write because 
he was too feeble. Subse- 
quently he told some in- 
cidents of the early days 
so well that I insisted 
that he should dictate 
something for the Over- 
land Monthly edition. 
He agreed and I had 
Elsie Robinson write 
down what he said, ver- 
batim including the dia- 
lect. 

The story Mr. Gillis 
told was related to him 
many years ago by an 
old man from Arkansas. 
‘The Arkansas man heard 
the story from old Dan 
Rice, the famous circus 
clown who owned a cir- 
cus in the early sixties, 
and who used to tell the 
story in his circus work. 
This story which Mr. 
Gillis told is the basis for the story of 
the “Jumping Frog of Calaveras Coun- 
ty,’ which made Mark Twain famous. 

According to the Arkansas man, this 
frog story was an old negro story told 


the true story of the Jumping Frog. 


Told by William Gillis 


on the levees of the Mississippi River. 
Some one brought it to California, and 
it was put in circulation in Calaveras 


While Mark Twain was spending the 
winter of sixty-three and sixty-four with 
Jim Gillis and his brother in the camp 
on Jackass Hill, he, Mark, made occa- 
sional visits to Angel’s Camp—a little 
mining camp seven miles 
in the hills. Upon one of 
these visits, Ross Coon, 
the barkeeper at the An- 
gel Hotel, told this local- 
ized story to Mark 
Twain, Mark thought 
it a good story and went 
up to the Hill and pro- 
ceeded to write it, read- 
ing pages of it to Wii- 
liam Gillis, as he went 
along. When he finished 
it, he said he did not 
think much of it, but 
would send it East any- 
way. He did so, and it 
made him famous. Here 
is the story that Wil- 
liam Gillis told: 

Fremont Older. | 


was sittin’ in front 
his cabin, down on de 
plantation, pickin’ his 
banjo all peaceful and 
singing to himself. 
“Long came an old 
Cullah’d Man and says 
to him—‘Whar kin I 
find a drink of water?” 
he says. 
“Dar am de _ bucket 
an’ dar am de gourd,” 
says the Nigger Man, 


Mark Twain in characteristic pose on the veranda of his home 


County. Sam Sebaugh, a brilliant writer 
on the San Andreas Independent, hear- 
ing this story, wrote it as a local happen- 
ing, and the new version of it became 
very popular along the Mother Lode. 


“hep yo’seff.” 

So the Cullah’d Man 
heps hisseff an’ starts to 
move on when the Nig- 
ger Man say, curious 
lak, ““Wha’s in dat basket on yo’ arm?” 

“The Cullahd’s Man grins ’he says, 
“Wal,” says he, “it maight be a mud 
turtle in de basket on ma arm, an it 
might be a swamp rabbit an’ it maight 
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be almos’ anything else. But it’s only a 
green head bull frog.” 

“‘Wha fo’ you got a green head bull 
frog?” says the old Nigger Man snif- 


_ fing. “Yo’ plannin’ feed him up to eat?” 


“Eat nothin!” snorts the Cullah’d 
Man. “Dat ain’ no eatin’ frog. Dat’s a 
jumpin’ frog. I tell yo’ man, dat frog 
can beat any frog in these here parts 
jumpin’.” 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” says the old Nigger 
Man, bustin’ right out loud laughin’. 
Dat frog couldn’t jump! Why, dat 
frog’s too fat to jump.” 


‘Wha’ yo’ mean too fat to jump?” 


says that Cullah’d man gettin’ excited. 


“Ah tells you dat frog’s the jumpingest 
frog you ever seed. Why I’d bet—” 


“Wha’d you bet?” says the old Nig- 
ger Man quick like, for he certainly did 
like to bet. ‘“Wha’ you got to bet?” 

“Wal,” says the Cullah’d Man, “I’se 
got a rifle and I’se got New Orleans 
Picayune with a hole drill through it 
hung aroun’ my neck and I’se got a 
silver dollar lucky piece.” 

“‘An’ I’se got a banjo,” said the Nig- 
ger Man, “‘what’s worth more’n all that 


but if I had an ole green head bull frog 
I’d take you up.” 

“Wal,” says the Cullah’d Man, “if 
you’s so anxious to bet your ole banjo 
away on my jumpin’ frog, why doan 
yo go out and catch yourself a green 
head bull frog and we’ll race ’em?” 

“The Nigger Man thought a while 
then he shook his head sad like. “I’d 
shuah like to,” he says, “‘but I ain’t 
ussen catchin’ bull frogs so I guess there 
ain’ no use plannin’ on that race.” 

But the Cullah’d Man was looking 
at that banjo and he wanted that banjo. 
So he says—“Yo’ hole Henry Clay— 
tha’s my frog’s name, an’ I'll catch yo’ 
a green head bull frog an’ we'll have 
the race.” 

So the Nigger Man he says he’ll hole 
Henry Clay and the Cullah’d Man goes 
off to catch that green head bull frog. 

But as soon as the Cullah’d Man gets 
out of sight that Nigger Man he takes 
some buckshot outta his pouch and he 
hole’s that jumping frog’s mouth open 
an’ he pours down buckshot until he 
cain’t hole no more. Then he sits back 
quiet laike an’ smiles when the Cullah’d 
Man comes up with the green head bull 
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frog he had cotched an’ gives it to him. 

“You call youah frog Henry Clay,” 
says the Nigger Man, “I’se goin’ to call 
mine Jim Polk.” 

So then they started to race those two 
green head bull frogs. 

An’ folks gathered ’round an’ they 
laid all their stakes together out plain 
on an ole tree stump so’s everybody 
could see. An’ when dey was all ready, 
the Nigger Man he touch Jim Polk an’ 
the Cullah’d Man he touch up Henry 
Clay and de boff tell dem green head 
bull frogs get goin’. 

An’ when the Nigger Man touch up 
Jim Polk he jump ten feet an’ over. 

But when dat Cullah’d Man touch 
up Henry Clay why Henry Clay’s feet 
jess spraddle out and doan get nowhere 
at all for his stomach jess natcherly 
cain’t raise from the groun’ on account 
that buck shot. 

But the Cullah’d Man didn’t know 
nuffin’ about that buck shot. So when 
the Nigger Man takes up the stakes an’ 
walks away with them, there wasn’t any- 
thing to say. An’ that was the end of 
racing jumping frogs for that Cullah’d 

an. | 


we had at this plant in 1914. 


Mark, 


Henderson off. 


of the Commandant. 


taken out and sold. 


years old. 


Excerpts from letters written by Thomas A. Edison and 
G. Bernard Shaw, to be used in Cyril Clemens’ 
forthcoming Biography of Mark Twain 


iyian* I'WAIN once came over to my laboratory with George Iles. He told a number of funny stories, some 
of which I recorded on the phonograph records. Unfortunately, these records were lost in the big fire which 


When Mr. Twain and Mr. Iles were ready to go back to New York a rain storm came up, and as they 
opened the door a gust of rain blew in on them both. Said Twain to Iles, * 
Iles, noticing a carriage at the door, belonging to a visitor, suggested, “Let us take this carriage. ”. “No, 
“it is not ours. ” Tles replied, “That don’t matter, let’s take it any way.” Twain, in his drawling way, 
said, “Business man’s idea! business man’s idea!” 

My opinion of Twain is that he was more than a humorist. He was a practical philosopher. 


MET Mark Twain, late in his lifetime, on two occasions. On one of his visits made to London by my biogra- 
i pher, Archibald Henderson, I met him at the railway station, and found that Mark had come over in the 
same boat and was in the same train. There was a hasty introduction amid the scramble for luggage which our 
queer English way of handling passengers’ baggage involves; and after a word or two I tactfully took myself and 


Some days later he walked into our flat in Adelphi Terrace. Our parlor-maid, though she did not know who 
he was, was so overcome by his personality that she admitted him unquestioned and unannounced, like the statue 


Whether it was on that occasion, or a later that he lunched with us I cannot remember; but at any rate 
he did lunch with us, and told us stories of the old Mississippi storekeepers. He presented me with one of his 
books, and autographed the inside of the cloth case on the ground that when he autographed fly leaves they were 


He had a complete gift of intimacy which enabled us to treat one another as if we had known one another all 
our lives, as indeed I had known oe through his early books, which I read and revelled in before I was twelve 


‘I guess we are caged for awhile.” 


99 said 


Tuos. A. Epison. 


G. BERNARD SHAW. 
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Mark Twain : 1835—I9QI0 


November 30, 1835, in the village 

of Florida, Missouri. When the 
boy was five years old, his parents 
moved to Hannibal on the Mississippi 
River. He had a boyhood like Tom Saw- 
yer, for in real life Tom Sawyer was 
Sam Clemens. His sweetheart, Laura 
Hawkins, is familiar to all of us as 
Becky Thatcher. Laura Hawkins, (Mrs. 
Frazer), recently died in Hannibal. 
She told me once that she was never lost 
in a cave as the story has it. But most 
of the incidents really happened.. 


Once Sam and his friend, Tom 
Blankenship (who has been immortal- 
ized as Huckleberry Finn) went hunt- 
ing and shot but one coon. They sold 
the skin to the local dealer. The boys 
noticed that the merchant threw the 
skin in a room which had the window 
open. In a few minutes the boys crept 
around the building, climbed in the 
window and secured the coon skin. They 
sold it again to the dealer, He threw 
it into the same room and the boys re- 


L. CLEMENS was born 


peated the trick. They kept this up for | 


several hours. Finally the man grew sus- 
picious and looking into the room found 
that he had been buying the same skin 
all afternoon. He was good natured and 
laughed heartily over the joke at his 
own expense. 


Sam Clemens in his twelfth year lost 
his father. When his mother told him it 
would be necessary to earn his own liv- 
ing, he was delighted because he hated 
school. Sam found employment in a 
local newspaper office. He set type, ran 
errands, and delivered the papers. He 
became a good speller and learned how 
to punctuate. During his spare time he 


By Cyril Clemens 


President Mark Twain Society 


read such authors as Dickens, Thack- 
eray and Bulwer Lytton. 

When Sam was about seventeen years 
old, he went to Tennessee to look at 
some property left the family by a de- 
ceased relative. Going down on the river 
boat he was fond of loafing around the 
pilot house. One day he said to the pilot, 
Captain Bixby: 

“How would you like a young man 
to learn the river?” 

The pilot glanced over his shoulder 
and saw a slender, loose-limbed young 
fellow with a great mass of auburn 
hair. 

“IT wouldn’t like it. Cub pilots are 
more trouble than they are worth.” 

In the end Bixby consented to teach 
Sam to be a cub pilot for $500.00, the 
value of the Tennessee land. 

It took Sam eight months of unusu- 
ally hard training to become a full 
fledged pilot, for the river from St. 
Louis to New Orleans was over 1,000 
miles long and a pilot had to know 
every foot of its course both in daylight 
and in darkness, When the Civil War 
destroyed all river traffic, Sam joined 
a Confederate cavalry regiment, and 


- after a while drifted into the river serv- 


ice of the Confederacy. In a few months 
he was captured by a Federal force and 
imprisoned in a tobacco warehouse at 
St. Louis. He managed to escape from 
prison and joined his elder brother, 
Orion, who edited a paper at Keokuk, 
Iowa. 

Orion was in difficulties. He had just 
been appointed by President Lincoln, 


(c) Photo by H. Tomlinson 


Mark Twain and his boyhood home, Hannibal, Mo. 
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Secretary of the New Nevada Terri- 
tory, but had no money to take himself 
out. He promised that if Sam would pay 
the fare of both, he would make Sam 
his private secretary. 

One fine morning the two brothers 
started from St. Joseph, Missouri. ‘They 
made the long journey by stage coach 
behind six prancing horses. We are told 
in “Roughing It,” which gives an excel- 
lent account of this overland journey, 
that they always had ham and eggs at 
breakfast, for nothing improves scenery 
like ham and eggs, and after these a 
fragrant pipe. 

Carson City was reached, August 14, 
1861, after a twenty day’s trip. Sam 
found no salary attached to his secre- 
tary’s job, so he became a miner for a 
while. He did not prove himself very 
active with the pick and shovel. He said 
on one occasion, “there may be tireder 
men than I and there may be lazier 
men—but they’re dead men.” He did, 
however, take advantage of the excel- 
lent chance he had of studying human 
nature—for people from all parts of the 
world were seeking silver and gold in 
Nevada. 

Sam walked over 100 miles to apply 
for a position on the “Virginia City 
Enterprise.”” When he reached the office 
he was covered from head to foot with 
alkali dust, but nevertheless was en- 
gaged as a reporter on the “‘Enterprise.”’ 
Joe Goodman and Steve Gillis also 
worked on the paper, and they became 
Sam’s close friends, Sam had to write 
up the sessions of the Nevada Legisla- 
ture. He found the members an inter- 
esting and unusual group of men. About 
this time Clemens began to write under 
the name of Mark Twain. It was a 
term which he had heard on the Mis- 
sissippi River, and meant two fathoms 
of water or twelve feet. 

In May 1864, Clemens accepted a 
position on a San Francisco paper. After 
six months, his editor called him in his 
office and said: 

“Clemens, you have many talents, but 
upon the whole I think you had better 
go elsewhere so that your genius may 
have wider scope.” 

Sam replied: “If you mean you don’t 
need me any more, sir, why don’t you 
say so?” 

To which the editor answered: “Well, 
that is what I mean; we won’t need 
you any more; you are too lazy and 
good-for-nothing.” 

Clemens looked at the editor and said 
with a certain condescending drawl: 
“Well, you are pretty stupid; it took 
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you six months to find out what I knew 
the day I came here.” 

‘Clemens went out to visit his friends, 
the Gillis Brothers, who lived near 
Angels Camp. He remained for four 
months doing a little mining and a good 


deal of writing. One night at the hotel 


at Angels (this building is still stand- 
ing) sitting around the stove in the bar- 
room with some friends, he heard Ben 
Coon tell about the Jumping Frog of 
Calaveras County. Soon afterwards 
Mark Twain wrote up the story and it 
made him famous overnight. It was first 


_ published in the Saturday Press of New 


York, November 18, 1865. 


Americans needed cheering up after 
the Civil War, and the frog story came 
at the psychological moment. The poet, 
Lowell, declared it was the finest bit of 
humor yet produced in America. In 
England Twain became known <as the 
Wild Humorist of the Pacific Coast. 

After a trip to the Hawaiian Islands 
and a further stay in San Francisco, 
Mark went to New York via the Pan- 
ama Canal, crossing the Isthmus by 
stage coach. Clemens had reached the 
West poor and unknown, but he arrived 
in New York City a famous man. With- 
out question his stay of six eventful 
years on the Pacific Coast had been the 
making of him, 

In June 1867 he set sail on the 
steamer “Quaker City” bound for 
Europe and the Holy Land. The result 
of this voyage was “Innocents Abroad,” 
his first book. You will recall how 
Twain visited the tomb of our First 
Parent and could not help shedding 
tears, even though Adam was only his 
remote ancestor. Another time he was 
shown a very ancient mummy in a Eu- 
ropean museum. The guide took great 
pains to explain how many thousands 
of years old this mummy was. And then 
Mark Twain turned to him and asked 
very deliberately: 

“‘But tell me, is he dead ?” 

Alex Wilson, the biographer of 
Thomas Carlyle, wrote me lately that 
he read “Innocents Abroad” for the 


second time after an interval of fifty 
years. 

Clemens returned to America and 
after marrying Olivia Langdon of El- 
mira, New York, settled down to a 
quiet life at Hartford, Conn. He de- 
voted himself to the writing of “Life 
On the Mississippi,” “Roughing It,” 
and ‘““Tom Sawyer,” the latter appearing 
in 1876. Part of “Tom Sawyer” was 


The Mark Twain statue overlooking the 
Mississippi River, at Hannibal, Mo. 


written on the then recently invented 
typewriter. It was the first book to be 
sO written. 

Clemens made many visits to Eng- 
land, France, and Germany. When the 
English traveled to this country, they 
wanted to visit two places, Niagara 
Falls and —Twain’s home at Hartford, 
and they usually went to Hartford first. 
Once an Englishman asked Clemens, in 
London, why he carried such an awful 
old umbrella around with him. 

Without hesitation he replied: “Be- 
cause it’s the only kind you won't steal.”’ 
The Englishman said this was the finest 
wit since the days of Jonathan Swift. 

When Twain spent a winter in Ber- 
lin, he found that his janitor had read 
all his books, from “Innocents Abroad,”’ 
which appeared in 1869, to “Huckle- 
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berry Finn,” which came out in 1884, 
At a grand dinner the humorist sat next 
to the German emperor. William told 
Twain that his essay entitled “English 
How She is Spoke,” was the funniest 
things he had ever read in his life, 


In the middle nineties, to benefit his 
wife’s health, Clemens spent several 
winters in a villa outside of Florence. 
Here he wrote “Pud’nhead Wilson” 
and his favorite work, “Joan of Arc.” 
The Italians were exceptionally fond 
of the American humorist. At the pres- 
ent time Premier Mussolini is Honorary 
President of our Mark Twain Society. 


Wisdom lies behind all of Twain's 
humor. Not infrequently we catch the 
humor but miss the keen observations 
on men, morals and manners. Here are 
a few examples: 


Adam and Eve had many advantages, 
but the principal one was that they 
escaped teething. 


One of the most striking differences 
between a cat and a liar is that a cat has 
only nine lives. 


Habit is habit, and not to be flung 
out of the window by any man, but 
coaxed down the stairs a step at a time. 


October, this is one of the especially 
dangerous months in which to speculate. 
The others are July, January, Septem- 
ber, April, November, May, March, 
June, December, August and February. 


_ Mark Twain died in 1910 and the 
whole world mourned his passing. The 
Berlin Anzeiger said: — 

“Not only English speaking peoples, 
but the whole world of culture grieves 
that he is gone.” Ireland felt the loss, 
not only of his humor but his noble 
uprightness, direct dealing and scorn of 
all sham and pretense. The English 
called him the American Chaucer. 


William Dean Howells, his best 
friend, said: 

Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, fine 
gentlemen and great, I have known 
them all; but there was only one Mark 
Twain, incomparable, unique, the Lin- 
coln of our literature. 


MARK TWAIN—A Memorial Poem 


Given at Carnegie Hall, New York City, November 30, 1910 


E KNEW you well, dear Yorick of the West, 
The very soul of large and friendly jest! 
You loved and mocked the broad grotesque of things 
In this new world where all the folks are kings. 


Your breezy humor cleared the air, with sport 
Of shams that haunt the democratic court; 
For even where the sovereign people rule, 

A human monarch needs a royal fool. 
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By Henry Van Dyke 


Your native drawl lent flavor to your wit; 
Your arrows lingered but they always hit; 
Homeric mirth around the circle ran, 

But left no wound upon the heart of man. 


We knew you kind in trouble; brave in pain; 

We saw your honor kept without a stain; 

We read this lesson of our Yorick’s years,— 

True wisdom comes with laughter and with tears. 
(Courtesy of Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
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Some Reminiscences of Mark Twain 


medical student at St. Thomas’s 
hospital, London, I chanced to read 
in the London ‘Evening Globe’ that 
Mark Twain was residing in London 
in straitened circumstances. A letter was 
‘forthwith despatched by me to him, care 
of Chatto and Windus, his London pub- 
lishers, in which I introduced myself as 
another of the Clemens tribe and asked 
‘ for the honor and privilege of being 
allowed to aid him in his distress. 


Several days passed and then one eve- 
ning there came a knock at my street 
door and in walked Clemens himself. 
Fortunately the-report of his bankruptcy 
proved false but he seemed altogether 
at a loss how to express adequately his 
appreciation of my letter and was vis- 


I: THE winter of 1898, when a 


ibly touched. From that time on to the 


day of his death I was always his “Dr. 
Jim.” I was often invited to his home 
in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, and met at 
his table all of England’s literary lions. 


The following story bears repeating’: 
On a certain wet Sunday Mr. Clemens 
found. himself stranded in the country 
and obliged to put up at a village inn. 
Man-like he gravitated to the smoking 

- room and there met a brother derelict 
and after the time of day had been 
passed a desultory conversation com- 
menced between the two men. It was 
but natural that Mr. Clemens soon had 

' literary subjects to the fore and began 
to attack England’s latest giant, Thomas 
Hardy, but the little man with the 
broken nose across the table did not 
seem somehow to concur as heartily as 
Mark Twain had expected in his dia- 
tribes against the author of ‘Tess of 
the D’Arbevilles.” When the little man 
arose to go, after paying his score, he 
gave Mark Twain a look that can best 
be described as “dirty”? stalked 
from the room with the hauteur of a 
Spanish grandee. Vaguely ill at ease, 
Mr. Clemens asked the waiter the name 
of the gentleman. “Mr. Thomas ’Ardy, 
sir.” ‘ 


I can still hear Mr. Clemens’s de- 
lighted chuckle as he scored the point 
against himself. | 

At the Strand Theater—William Gil- 
lette in “Secret Service” and Mr. Clem- 
ens and myself, as Gillette’s guests, were 
occupying a stage box. In the second act 
a black cat walked across the stage 
although its name was not on the pro- 
gram. ““Mark my words, Dr, Jim,” ex- 
claimed Clemens excitedly, “poor Gil- 
lette is in for some misfortune or other 
this evening.” And sure enough, when 
we went behind the scenes at the end 


By J. R. Clemens 


Cousin of Mark Twain 


of that act we found Gilleite binding 
up a forefinger which he. had cut about 
to the bone on the telegraph key. 

I happened to quote to Mr. Clemens 
a London saying that there were only 
three really funny sayings in the world 
and that two of them were not fit for 
the drawing room. “O why didn’t I 
know of that when I was writing 
‘Puddin’ Head Wilson,’”’ exclaimed 
Mr. Clemens feelingly. “I should have 
headed one of the chapters with it as 
a caption.” | 

Mark Twain, like Dr. Johnson, hated 
getting up in the morning and on one 
occasion entering his bedroom long past 
the hour of noon [I found him in bed, 
luxuriously propped up on pillows and 
busily skimming through a crowd of 
books he had intrenched himself among. 
“I have to make some after-dinner re- 
marks tonight although I am not sup- 
posed to know that I am to be called 
upon so I am doing my ‘improvising’ 
now’ was his explanation. 

An Oxford Don of my acquaintance 
found a resemblance in the styles of 
Cicero and Mark Twain. According to 
him Cicero would talk and talk and his 
audience be none the wiser as to what 
he was driving at and then on the third 
or fourth day he would bring in the 
principal verb and all would be beauti- 


fully clear. So in conversing with Mark 


Twain. One couldn’t see any humor in 
what he was saying in that exasperating 
drawl of his and then of a sudden the 
master’s touch would be given. 


“Dr. Jim,” said Mr. Clemens to me 
one day in his most solemn manner, “I 
have in a safe deposit box the manuscript 
of an unpublished work of mine which 
is the best thing by far I ever did and 
I give you the following excerpt as a 
sample of its quality.’’ Being last sum- 
mer in Germany in the company of a 
crowd of German research scholars I 
was fired by their example to do a little 
research of my own and the piece of 
work I attempted was to answer the 
question as to whether or no ants have 
intelligence, And to this end I first 
had made about’a dozen little toy 
churches and labelled them ‘Presbyte- 
rian,’ ‘Catholic,’ ‘Methodist’ and so on. 
Then I rang a church bell and turned 
loose a crowd of ants I had caught. I 
found the ants paid no attention what- 
ever to my churches. This was experi- 
ment No. 1. Experiment 2 consisted in 
placing a little honey, say in the Epis- 
copal Church, and ringing the bell. Be- 


fore its notes had ceased every last one 
of the ants had entered the portals of 
the Episcopal Church. Experiment 3 was 
the transferring of the honey to the 
Methodist Church and ringing for serv- 
ice. The former devout Episcopalians 
now went over in a body to the Metho- 
dist Church. In short, in whatever 
church I placed the honey, there I would 
find the ants before I had done ringing 
the church bell. From these experiments 
there could be but one deduction, viz: 
that ants have intelligence.” 


Another and more delicate experiment 
along the same lines was further de- 
scribed by Mr. Clemens as follows: 


“Catching a whole family of ants and 
establishing them in a smart little cot- 
tage by a thread of running water, 
spanned by a single straw for bridge, 
I first painted the back of the eldest 
son bright blue for purposes of identifi- 
cation and after making him drunk, I 
turned him loose. He was met as he 
was staggering over the bridge by the 
old folks, who forgave him and put him 
to bed. Again the experiment was re- 
peated with like results. But the third 
time the dissipated son was caught on 
the bridge staggering home, his old man, 
losing all patience, caught him by the 
scruff of the neck and the slack of his 
pants and threw him headlong into the 
water.” 


I was the innocent cause of Mr. 
Clemens’ famous cablegram: ‘“The re- 
port of my death is greatly exaggerated.” 
I happened to be taken desperately ill 
with pneumonia whilst a house surgeon 
at St. Thomas’s hospital and was vis- 
ited daily by my famous kinsman. Some- 
how or other the report got out that it 
was Mark Twain himself who had 
pneumonia and that he had died and the 
news was duly cabled to America. When 
shown the cable of condolence from 
America to his London publishers the 
famous reply was sent by him. 


Protection of American copyright in 
England was a matter very close to his 
heart and it was in the spirit of ’76 that 
he fought its battles against the British 
publishers. ‘“There should be an elev- 
enth commandant: ‘Thou shalt not 
plagiarize,’’ was his frequent comment. 


The story of Mark Twain and the - 


old lady in the Pullman should not be 
let die. Exhausted to the point of ex- 
tinction by a very full day in Chicago, 
Mark boarded the night train for New 
York and retired to his berth at once 
for (as he fondly thought) a long night 
of blissful repose; but just as he was 
(Continued on Page 125) 
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OVERLAND MONTHLY 


The Everlasting Author 


HE door was opened, and Mark 
Twain stood waiting for the 
young man to speak. 

“You! But aren’t you dead?” A re- 
porter the young man was. “Verify,” 
his chief had instructed him, “the news 
of Samuel Clemens’ death.” 

“Not I!” The author laughed. “Tell 
those who say I am dead—tell them— 
tell them the report is greatly exag- 
gerated !” 

On hears sometimes that ‘‘No one 
reads Mark Twain any more. His books 
are out of date.” This report, like the 
other, is an exaggeration. Is human 
nature out of date? Will ever the world 
grow weary of laughing? Will a tear 
in the eye that has come from the heart 
turn ever a reader away? So long as 
there are love and tragedy on earth, so 
long as adolescent youth is mischievous 
and hungry, so long as men are ad- 
venturous and ridiculous and sometimes 
sublime, Mark Twain will be read. 

He will be read. He is read. He is 
irresistible. Who can fail to respond to 
him? He speaks to us, and we are his. 

Because it is something genuine that 
enslaves us, ours is a bondage of which 
we need feel not the slightest shame. 
If his tales have charm, they have also 
truth. They are true because he is. 
“Mark Twain’s soul,” says Paine in his 
introduction to the Autobiography, “was 
built of the very fabric of truth.” 

This assertion at first thought may 
astonish those who have loved him 
chiefly for his lies. Oh, bless him for 
his lies! How much duller the world 
would have been without them, without 
such characters and such happenings as 
“never were on land or sea” and yet 
dwell welcome with us because, know- 
ing them for lies, we prefer belief in 
them to losing them. 

Not all his exaggerations are lies. 
Sometimes they are the symbols of other- 
wise inexpressible truths, sometimes en- 
largements for the sake of art, fruits of 
imagination on a tree rooted in truth. 
At heart he is sincerity itself. Could any 
but an honest soul have found in the 


unsinning Joan of Arc a_ congenial ‘ 


theme? Could one in the least degree 
insincere have given us those pictures 
.out of life which we find genuine under 
the severest test? 

He is honest and he is tender. If he 
takes us up in the big hand of his wonder 
and runs his pen through our fur, it is 
only to study, not ever to vivisect. When 
it is our faults he must report, he draws 
with the ink of laughter, and his carica- 
tures never offend. 
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By Oliver Clemens James 
Florence Clemens 


His tenderness is not weakness. In- 
deed there is no weakness in him. One 
is aware only of strength behind the 
skillful accuracy of his expression. He is 
strong as the free alone are strong, 
courageously himself, never taking the 
bribe of approval for an attitude or a 
statement or a word that does not spring 
from his own conviction of truth or 
artistic necessity. 

To one. who values perfection the 
artist in Mark ‘Twain gives delight be- 


On Mark Twain’s Visit to England 
EDEN PHILPOTTS 


ee voice of England welcomes thee 

again, 

Thou well loved son of Freedom. One 
and all 

Would be thy hosts; and where thy way 
shall fall 

A myriad of friends press forward to 
obtain 

The bounty of a smile. There is a chain 

Of pure heart’s gold that links mankind 
in thrall 

Before the magic sleight of him we call 

After the watchful pilot’s cry: “Mark 
Twain!” 

Helmsman of joy, thy sining wake doth 
glow | 

Beneath the glory of the westering sun; 

And by its gleaming ripple all men 


know 

The steadfast course that thou hast ever 
run 

Through life’s uneven weather—steered 
to show 

Sane Laughter and sweet Liberty are 
one. 


yond description. Never is he satisfied 
with an unexpressive phrase, a word car- 
rying other than his exact meaning, a 
scene that will not function as a pillar 
in the literary structure, or an unnec- 
essary character. Do you remember, in 
“A Dog’s Tale,” that the heroine (who 
was a Presbyterian because her mother 
was a collie)had only one puppy? Did 
anyone ever hear of a litter containing 
one pup? Yet if there had been nine in 
that litter, eight of them the author 
would have had to drown, causing great 
distress to all concerned and befogging 
the plot, which required one puppy, and 
only one. None but an artist could have 


omitted the eight irrelevant pups; but 


the gain in concentration is immeasur- 


able. 

An artist he truly is, and a greatly 
gifted one, possessing an imagination, a 
sense of logic and form, an insight and 
a delicacy most delightful to us all, 
seeing in any given moment of history, 
any incident of life, any man, woman, 


child or frog seventeen times more than 


the average onlooker sees. Sometimes, in 
fact, he sees what isn’t there! He relates 
the apparently most unrelated matters; 
and whereas he often gains only a con- 
trast, oftener still he brings us to see 
what we have been too dull to observe 
for ourselves. 


Not only brilliant, not only full of 
knowledge and skill, he is fine as well. 
The tone of his thinking is not low. He 
has ideals; he is not satisfied with and 
he does not praise us in our present 
state; by showing us our reflections in 
the sparkling mirror of his portraiture 
and by giving us glimpses of some better 
than we, he braces us to make the effort 
that ideals demand. He does not further 
weaken the weak with unwholesome 
ideas, nor leave the dark ‘flavor of dis- 
gust in the mouth of any. 

Yes, he is true (but so has many 

another been); he is tender (who is 
not?); he is strong (strength is not 
rare); he is a craftsman in control of 
his medium (there are many such) and 
the possessor of mental gifts far beyond 
the average (yet of numbers might the 
same be said). All these are valuable; 
but his wit is priceless. 
If a man whose ills were mental or 
imagined should find a volume of Mark 
T'wain’s best short stories upon the table 
of the doctor he had come to consult, 
and the doctor made him wait long 
enough to read them all, I think he 
would not have any symptoms left. “A 
merry heart,” it is written, “doeth good 
like a medicine”; and who else has the 
same power to make us merry? To how 
many is this gift of laughter given? 
Alas, to very few. Wherefore, it is for 
his humor, that he is remembered with 
most pleasure. 

Remembered, and re-read. How many 
books can we endure the second time? 
His we can. We can, and we do, read 
them over and over, finding each time 
some gleaming thing we had not gleaned 
before. 

Indeed Mark Twain is not “out of 


date.” If any man say to you of his - 


work, as prematurely it was said of his 
flesh, “It is dead,” laugh. Laugh, as he 
did then, for “the report is greatly 
exaggerated!” 
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Written for This Number of the Overland by M embers of the Mark Twain Society 


ties of Mark Twain’s wonderful 
and humane humor are found in the 
record of his conversation and of other 
things that he said in off-hand speeches. 
‘He did not belong at all to the tribe of 
“srofessional humorists,” but was a man 
of serious mind to whom life presented 
itself with those contrasts and contra- 
dictions, those curious and astonishing 
inconsistencies in which a true spirit of 
sympathetic humor naturally finds a 
subject of wonder and not unkindly 
amusement. 


| S the years go on I feel more and 
A more that some of the best quali- 


HENRY VAN DykKE. 
ARK TWAIN was a great figure 
in my life—from my boyhood to 
more than middle-age, and he is still a 
vital memory. I have just finished read- 
ing Mildred Howells” “Life in Letters” 
of her father, and have enjoyed especi- 
ally the abounding humor and grace of 
the letters which passed between the 
great novelist and the great humorist. 
These letters alone would make an ab- 
sorbing volume. Unlike as they were, 
Howells and Clemens were friends of 
such understanding and sympathy that 
nothing could disturb their relationship. 
Their correspondence is of the greatest 
value to their biographers and to us. 
HAMLIN GARLAND. 
2.6 


psycho-analyists of late have 
been turning him inside out, and 
none of us would look any the better 
for that; but it is one of the easy ways 
by which we moderns edify and justify 
ourselves when we fear that comparison 
with a master would make us look small. 
We make him look unpleasant, and thus 
we obtain justification for our own 
weaknesses, and in addition we feel bet- 
ter and larger because a difficult stand- 
ard is reduced. Young French writers 
today, now that Anatole France is dead, 
are at pains to prove to us that the 
author of “Penquin Island” was a vain 
and silly old pantalon. However, some 
of us still read his books in preference 
to theirs, for we cannot be persuaded 
that a pantalon could so closely imitate 
the work which only a great writer can 
perform in reality. 

And we may say what we like about 
Mark Twain; but-he wrote “Huckle- 
berry Finn.” And what are we going to 
say to that? There is no description of 
4 voyage down a river in English liter- 
ature which will compare with the chap- 


ters describing Huck’s escape and histhe spirit of England as these two appear 


adventures with Jim. Mark Twain was 
there thoroughly enjoying himself, yarn- 
ing of what was in his bones; he com- 
pelled the language of Shakespeare, Ad- 
dison, and Kipling, to the call of his 
own needs and idiosyncrasies, and so 
enriched it, He was, in fact, that most 
rare sort of person, a creator, and added 
to the wealth of our common lot. There 
cannot be many boys and girls in Eng- 
land who have never met Huck Finn 
and do not love him, though the Mis- 
sissippi is nothing but a hard word to 
them; as for us oldsters, America, be- 
cause of Mark Twain, as much as for 
any other reason, is not a foreign land. 


H. M. Tomtinson. 
S A CHILD I lived in the same 


town with the brother of Mark 
Twain, whom I adored as the creator 


of Tom and Huck and the Prince and 


the Pauper. He was the first and almost 
the last famous man whom I ever dug 
into for an autograph. 

As a young man I heard him speak 
twice in New York, and once at his 
seventy-first birthday dinner where he 


‘was enormously witty and eloquent. 


He has contributed to the world’s art 
and wisdom many works that are im- 
mortal, or ought to be, and I place him 
alongside Aristophanes, Rabelais, and 
Swift, among the major gods of liter- 
ature, with an altar all his own. 


RupPERT HUGHES. 
* * * 


F ANY one is suffering from mental 

depression or is taking himself and 
life too seriously by a perusal of “The 
Blue Jay,” the Great French Duel in 
the “Tramp Abroad” will produce an 
immediate cure without any deleterious 
after-effects. Quite safe for children and 
adults alike in full doses. 

E. F. BENSON. 


* * * 


IKE, I suppose, most Englishmen of 
my generation, I began to read and 
to love Mark Twain as a schoolboy. In 
those days Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn represented America to me, 
and did so, I believe, to thousands of 


- English Boys. I have never got over 


the feeling, and perhaps there is no rea- 
son why I should, that Tom Sawyer 
and Huckleberry Finn in their way still 
represent America. In any case, I hardly 
know of any English book so typical of 


to me to be typical of America. We 
therefore owe an immense debt of grati- 
tude to Mark Twain for having ex- 
plained to us the elements of American 
character and I feel certain that all 
those who have rejoiced in reading these 
two books in their youth will never be 
able to entertain other than most 
friendly feelings towards the nation 
whose rising generation Mark ‘Twain 
so well described. 

Sir Esme Howarp, 
British Ambassador to the United States 


WANT to pay my tribute of appre- 

ciation to Mark Twain as a neigh- 
bor. For several years before his death 
he lived a few miles from my Connecti- 
cut home. In this period, his and my 
old friend, Jeanette Gilder, used to drive 
over the hills every now and then to 
call upon him. I don’t know how there 
could have been one more hospitable— 
hospitable in more unique ways—and 
certainly no one in the world more de- 
lightfully humorous as a host. He was 
a streak of joyous gold across the staid, 
and possibly rather dull social life of our 
countryside. His going was a loss that 
everybody felt, from the butcher boy to 
the citizen of highest degree, We not 
only honored him, but we loved him. 

Ipa TARBELL. 


ypee* TWAIN did more than any 
other man to make plain people in 
England understand plain people in 
America. That alone was a big work, 
and he did it by the way without setting 
out to do it. I shall never forget my 
first reading as a boy of “Huck Finn.” 
It was an entirely new world to me as 
an Englishman. Yet wholly lovable and 
familiar and understandable though a 
trifle strange as well. It was all I knew 
of America then, and so it was to thou- 
sands of English boys. 

G. M. TREVELYAN. 


E, THE friends of Mark Twain, 


sare preparing for him a memorial 
volume, a series of remembrances dedi- 
cated to the distinguished Floridan, the 
great artist who with so many literary 
fancies rose to fame in the world of 
letters. 

He was a newspaper writer, a humor- 
ist, a wonderful lecturer, the author of 
various literary productions, and in his 
entire work one can see the restlessness 
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of an intensive life, radiant with intel- 
lectuality. He traveled over seas and 
mountains, he was a stranger in many 
lands, going over concealed and difficult 
roads in search of inspiration. He leaves 
for us in his books many memories 
wherein vibrates his multiple talent and 
and obliges us to venerate his memory. 
The bold life of this writer is one more 
example of how the struggle against 
destiny creates character and gives to it 


a personal force drawn from love and — 


from faith. And so in the work of this 
illustrious traveler, of this brave work- 
man, one hears always the immortal 
echoes of the blows of many of the tools 


of life, of the utensils of the linotype, of 


the pilot, of the miner, and of the 
student. 

And in the famous pages that this 
writer has left us art and life, tempered 
by the anvil of chance, have an existence 
as real to us as are the land and the sea, 
exuberant with realism and suggestive- 
ness. From afar, from these lands across 
the sea, I send Mark Twain with all 
the fervor of my Spanish blood the testi- 
mony of my most cordial spiritual devo- 
tion. CoNCHA EsPINA. 

Madrid, Spain. 


Translated by Prof. Aurelio M. Es- 
pinosa, Stanford University. 
* * * ‘ 
Ms TWAIN was not only a grea 
writer and the foremost humorist 
America has produced; he was also a 
man of outstanding personality. He rep- 
resents to me the best type of American 
citizen; full of shrewd common sense, 
with a great love for the fine and simple 
things of life, If humor means a sense 
of proportion, he had it in full measure. 
He hated shams and cruelty and in the 
plainest language said so. One does not 
soon forget his scorn for the foolish 


women who took flowers to the wretch 


condemned to death for the murder of 
the man and his family who had be- 
friended him. 

In Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer he 
has given us a lasting picture of the boys 
of his time, and so far as boy nature is 
concerned, for all time. His life on the 
Mississippi is an invaluable and pictur- 
esque record of a period that has passed. 

W. W. Jacoss. 


* * * 


HERE were first editions in my 
father’s library of ‘Innocents 
Abroad” and “Roughing It”—treasures 
since destroyed by fire. As a very small 
child I read them, stretched at full 
length on the hearthrug, thrilled and 
laughing. I can see my father now, 
laughing back at me, as we enjoyed 
them together. So I knew the real Mark 
Twain, not the later one, groomed and 
_ trimmed according to the mode of con- 

ventional literary standards, but the 
earlier genius who deserves to stand 
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with Cervantes in his wit and satire, his 
understanding of his own people. Rough 
humor at times? Yes, but the times were 
rough, and men were naive and boister- 
ous. “Huckleberry Finn” came later and 
“Tom Sawyer’—and a long illness was 
transformed into something gay and 
never-to-be-forgotten because these two 
were my companions. 

America has produced no other writer 
to match Mark Twain in original 
genius, nor none who, while seeming to 
to the thing lightly, did it so well, that 
his work will stand for all time, unique, 
inimitable. 

TEMPLE BAILEY. 


ANY years ago I wrote that 

“Leaves of Grass” and “Huckle- 
berry Finn” were the two finest Ameri- 
can books: meaning not merely books 
written by Americans. Although many 
American books have since been writ- 
ten, I am today of the same opinion. 


When I had the honor of meeting — 


Mark Twain at a “Punch” dinner, on 
his last visit to England, I asked him 
why he had never incorporated in 
“Huckleberry Finn” the glorious chap- 
ters about the boasting bargemen which 
he dropped into “Life on the Missis- 
sippi. His reasons were not too under- 
standable but I gather that some copy- 
right question was involved, Has not 
the time arrived for the restitution to 
be made? There is nothing in “Huckle- 
berry Finn” in quite the same manner 
as this episode; nor indeed anywhere 
else, except perhaps the book of Job. 


E. V. Lucas. 


* * * 


A® FOR the appreciation of Mark 


Twain, he does not need it, any 


more than the Sphinx needs to be pho- 


tographed with a little bunch of tour- 
ists on its paws. But, since you ask it, 
I will record my belief (for it is no 
presumption to have a creed) that Mark 
Twain was one of the great literary 
figures of the world. If anyone doubted 
that, I would confront him first with 
“Huckleberry Finn.” It seems to me 
that, far from growing wiser and better 
as we grow older, we are all the while 
losing something, and the great writers 
are nearly always found at their best 
when digging in the gardens of their 
earliest memories. Thence evidently 
comes the material from which ‘‘Huckle- 
berry Finn” was made, and much of the 
light that shone when. the famous 
author was young is still shining in that 
book. Do you remember that marvelous 
description of the Mississippi in the cold 
hours long before dawn: “It looked late, 
and it smelt late.” Put that card on the 
table and ask other writers to beat it! 


DuUNSANY. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


HE HAS amused me more than any- 
one, he has made me laugh loudly 
and heartily. If someone mentions the 
name Mark Twain I feel that I begin 
to smile, for his humoristic spirit was 
overpowering. 

But he was not only a humorist, his 
humor carries weight, he was a teacher 
and an educator. He gave people the 
deep and precious truths in a witty 
form. 

I know nothing about him as a hv- 
man being, but from his production | 
deduce a manly seriousness, he had char- 
acter, he was a personality. 

HAMsuN. 
Grimstad, Norway. 


Translated by Prof. Lydik 8. Joboc- 


sen, Stanford University. 


_ TWAIN’S work has always 
| seemed to me the embodiment of 
that particular form of literature and of 
thought which we call American humor. 
Its essential basis lies in the contrasts 
and incongruities of our ‘‘European” 
civilization when viewed with the eyes 
of America, Institutions long familiar, 
forms of fashions and old reverences,— 
take on a new aspect when seen by 
people who have moved to a new envi- 
ronment. Such a basis of humor had 
already been reflected in the writings of 
Benjamin Franklin, of ‘‘Mayor Jack 
Dowling” and a Judge Haliburton, the 
creator of “Sam Sleick.’”’ But it remained 
for Mark Twain in his “Innocents 
Abroad,” in which Europe is viewed 
from the summits of the Rockies, to 
bring it to its highest point. His work 
will remain a landmark in the world’s 
literature. 
STEPHEN LEACOCK. 


T MUST have been about 1874 or 
B 1875 when my father read me “The 
Jumping Frog.” I wish to heaven I 
could laugh now as I remember laugh- 
ing then. Eheu Postume, etc. Since that 
day I devoured all Mark Twain I 
could get hold of. I remember laughing 
myself out of tropical fever in 1878, in 


Trinidad, West Indies (where I was. 


raised) over “A Tramp Abroad.’ I re- 
member the hammock on the veranda of 
the house on the sugar estate wherein | 
lay given up to whole-souled happiness. 
Many years afterwards, my first assent 
of the Rhigi was colored by his spiritual 
presence. I had the privilege of meeting 
him two or three times in London. | 
was present at the historic lunch (Pil- 
grim’s Club, I think) when he dis- 
claimed having taken the royal Hunt 


-Cup at Ascot! About twenty years ago 


there was enacted one of the great trag- 
edies of my life. Two sets of New York 
friends in dear kindness of their hearts 
planned I should have the pleasure of 
(Continued on Page 123) 
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The Mystery of the Thunderbird 


MONG several of the greater na- 
Ai: of the North American In- 
dians there is unmistakable evi- 
dence of a correlated philosophy which 
apparently had its origin in the cosmolog- 
ical and theological systems of the Chal- 
deans, That there was a philosophic inter 
course between Asia Minor and the three 
Americas thousands of years before the 
Vikings first rediscovered North Amer- 
ica (and which they called Vinland) is 
now well established. The voyages of 
the Atlanteans as related by Plato evi- 
dently resulted in many of 


By Manly P. Hall 


set forth many of the profoundest mys- 
teries of life. 

While among various tribes differ- 
ences are to be noted in the details of 
this philosophic system, still its underly- 
ing principles point to a common origin. 
For example, over all existence there 
rules a vast and universal spirit who is 
everywhere and nowhere—the supreme 
and inconceivable Father, the Great 
Manido. His dwelling place is the 


the haze of the morning. Among all the 
more highly evolved Indian tribes the 
sun is regarded as the symbol of the 
Great Manido. It is an erroneous pre- 
sumption, however, that the American 
Indians are consequently sun-worship- 
pers; for, though constantly employed 
in their ceremonials, the sun is always to 
be regarded as the emblem of a light 
and radiant spirit and not actually that 
spirit. 

Eternal conflict rages between the 
good and the evil spirits. The wicked 
Manidos, like the Asuras, 
Dugpas, and Naga gods, lie 


the doctrines of Asia and 


Europe being promulgated 


“4 


also in the ancient Ameri- 


can civilization. 
Lord Kingsborough, in | 
Antiquities of Mexico, at- . 
tempts to relate the Mayas SSS 
and Quiches to the rem- aa 
nants of the lost tribes of 
Israel, and Augustus Le 
Plongeon even goes so far 


as to declare that Egypt 


should be regarded as a A 
colony of the Mayas. Be 


this as it may, in the myth- 7 WSs Seg, 


ologies of many Indian 
Indian tribes there is a def- - 
inite and connected line of Fe 
religious teaching which 
can scarcely be considered : 
as wholly indigenous to S 
these people. While the ab- Bie 


= 


LL, Yi 


in wait to catch and de- 
stroy those who wander 


go from the path of personal 
\ integrity. Like the Greeks, 


the Indians also have their 
s Lares and Penates, nymphs 
- and dryads. There are the 
Water Indians with 
strangely-shaped feet who 
live in the bottoms of lakes 


and rivers and who come 
forth only at night. In the 
morning footprints and 
little heaps of pebbles at the 
water’s edge attest their 
nocturnal exploits. Unless 
treated with great respect 
and veneration, these Wa- 
ter Indians may steal a 
little papoose and take it far 
down under the water to 


sence of a written language 
is responsible for the pres- 


THE PHG@NIX 


their own world and never 
return the child to its be- 


ent fragmentary and obs- 
cure state of this material, 


this common philosophic 


Origin nevertheless remains 
as the motivating principle 


Seated upon its nest of flames, the Phanix signified the undying 
spirit of man, which is reborn perpetually out of the nature of 
itself. This bird is called the symbol of loneliness, for it is without 
a mate and is the only one of its kind in existence. Dwelling in the 
solitude of the Arabian desert, building its dwelling of frankincense 
and myrrh, the Phanix well represents the aloofness of wisdom. 


reaved parents. 

There are also the Bird 
Indians, whose bodies are 
shaped like those of men 
but who have curious wings 


for the manners and cus- 

toms of the American abor- 

igines. The secret doctrine, or inner reli- 
gious philosophy of Egypt and Chaldea 
reappears woven into the blankets of 
the Navahos and traced in delicate lines 
upon the pottery of the Hopis. Its prin- 
ciples survive in their katcinas and sand 
pictures and its involved symbolism is 
perpetuated in their intricate patterns of 
beadwork and designs. Much of this 
philosophy can also be traced in the 
Shamanism of the medicine man and the 
strange rituals used to cast out demons 
and plague spirits. Again, it survives in 
the feasts and ceremonials of the har- 
vest, the hunt, and the battle. Many 
Masonic scholars have regarded with 
keen admiration the Midewiwin, or 


Grand Medicine Society of the Ojibwas, 
upon whose birch-bark trestleboards are 


heavens and so greatly does his splendor 
and perfection exceed creation that mor- 
tal man can neither comprehend him nor 
perceive his person. 

Subservient to this great spirit and 
the administrators of his will are hier- 
archies of spiritual beings called the 
Manidos. Of these gods there are sev- 
eral orders, some good and others evil. 


They occasionally appear to men, usu- 


ally in the forms of animals, birds or 
reptiles. At still rarer intervals they 
manifest as monstrosities, as, for ex- 
ample, the Great Head or the Spider 
Woman. Again, they are conceived to 
be gigantic figures as described in Long- 
fellow’s Hiawatha, where the Manido 
of the Pipestone quarry steps from hill 
to hill and the smoke from his pipe is 


like bats and who sleep in 
the day time enfolded by 
their wings and hanging head downward 
from the limbs of trees. Among certain 
tribes of the Northwest there are also 
legends concerning Cave Indians who 
live throughout life in holes in the rocks, 
only issuing forth at extremely rare in- 
tervals during the midnight hours when 
there is no moon. Wanderers and those 
who lose their way were sometimes at- 
tacked by these Cave Indians, who were 
very ferocious and resentful of the pres- 
ence of natural, or human, daytime 
Indians. 

Among the different tribes there is 
also another strange but common belief 
to the effect that at periodic intervals in 
obedience to a law of Nature all human 
and subhuman life exchanged places. 
Thus, the animals were once human be- 
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ings and human beings once animals. 
After a lapse of so many thousand years 
these two orders of life again exchange 
places and continue the practice ad in- 
finitum. It follows, therefore, that ani- 
mals have souls and, moreover, are in- 
telligent and capable of assisting their 
human brothers in various enterprises. 
In some degree this is the foundation 
for the theory of totems, for the bodies 
of the animals are often inhabited by 
Manidos, or very powerful spirits. 
Because of his recognition of the close 
relationship existing between himself 
and the animal kingdom, the Indian 
regarded the furred and feather crea- 
tures with great reverence, and while it 
was necessary for him to slay a certain 
number for food and cloth- 
ing, he was very conserva- 
tive in this respect. One of 
the great causes of dissen- 
sion between the white man 
and the red man was the 
wholesale slaughter of the 
buffalo on the western 
plains by the whites for the 
bounty paid for their hides. 
There is a story about 
some Northern Indians who 
were starting forthin search 
of a whale. They first 
prayed to the spirit of the 
whale that he should not 
feel himself injured because 
they were about to kill 
him; that he was to recog- 
nize their dire need and ex- 
cuse them, seeking not to 
revenge himself but realiz- 
ing that some day they 
themselves might be whales, 
in which event they would 
willingly sacrifice them- 
selves in his behalf. With 


the successful culmination 


were certain that the whale 
had voluntarily given him- 
self to them because he 
thoroughly understood their problem: 
namely, that without his flesh they 


‘would all perish. 


According to the American Indians, 
the universe is divided into three gen- 
eral divisions. Though in some instances 
these spheres are subdivided and become 
a very complicated system, the number 
can always be reduced to this primitive 
triad. First, there is the earth, which is 
the dwelling place of men and which 
stretches forth to support upon its broad 
surface the diversified flora and fauna 
upon which human and animal life de- 
pend. Above the earth there is heaven, 
a great sphere lying above the clouds. 
Heaven, in turn, is divided into various 
degrees of dignity and in the most 
exalted plane dwells the Great Manido 
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himself, the lesser planes being inhab- 
ited by his regents and angels. Some of 
these occasionally took upon themselves 
the lower forms and walked among men 
unknown except when recognized by 
their exceptional valor or wisdom or (if 
they were evil spirits) by their conniv- 
ing and contention. 

In the sphere directly above the clouds 
dwelt a strange and evil monster—the 
Thunderbird. Resembling the brazen 
winged harpies of the Greeks, this bird 
causes the thunder by the flapping of its 
pinions. When its great flaming eyes 
blink the lightning flashes; when it 
shakes its body the rain falls, and from 
its exalted perch it peers down upon 
mortals with mixed emotions of pity and 


lant 


THE THUNDERBIRD 


Supreme among the magical symbols of the American Indians, 
the Thunderbird is the proper emblem of the metaphysics of 
the red men. This bird establishes the philosophical link between 
the Americas and the old continents where the seeds of philosophy 
were first sown and from which they spread over the entire earth. 


contempt. Under the earth is another 
great sphere called the underworld, or 
the Ghost Land, This was the dwelling 
place of the dead and occasionally one 
who had not yet passed through its dis- 
mal portals was permitted to descend 
into this gloomy world for a limited 
time and then return to relate their ex- 
periences in this realm of death. Only 
great heroes can descend through the 
dark caverns leading to the Ghost Land 
and return alive. Here in addition to the 
shades of the departed were also the 
evil Manidos who ever seek to destroy 
the spirit in man. 

The living thus dwell between hea- 
ven and hell, with infinite light above 
and impenetrable darkness _ below. 
Among some tribes there is also a pop- 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


ular belief that all men_ originally 
emerged from the earth or underworld 
like plants and consequently must ulti- 


matel return to it again. For this rea- 


son, birds and reptiles are considered to 
fill the role of messengers between the 
two worlds. For example, birds because 
they ascend from the earth to the heay- 
ens are able to carry messages back 
from the Manidos and spirits dwelling 
in the upper spheres. Reptiles, - likewise, 
because they hide themselves far down 
in dark and gloomy holes are able to 
convey messages to the Earth Mother 
and all the hierarchy dwelling in Ghost 
Land. 

Among the ceremonials of initiation 
through which every Indian youth must 
pass to become a member 
of his tribe is one in which 
he goes alone into the wild- 
erness to pray and fast for 
the purpose of discovering 
his totem, or guardian spirit. 
He remains in the forest 
(or upon the plain, as the 
case may be) until a great 
animal appears to him in a 
vision. This spirit there- 
upon becomes his own pe- 
culiar god to whom he may 
appeal in times of extrem- 
ity and who protects him 
through the dangers of the 
chase as well as from the 
evil Manidos who bring 
plagues and death. 

If during this period he 
beholds the ‘Thunderbird, 
he is destined to become a 
holy man, or priest. Thus, 
the Thunderbird is the 
symbol of the secret wisdom 
perpetuated by the shamans, 
or medicine men, of the 
great Indian nations. The 
Order of the Thunderbird 
possesses the ancient secrets 
which were derived from 

, the now lost empires of the 
prehistoric world. The Thunderbird of 
the American Indians is identical with 
the phoenix of Egypt, Arabia and China, 
and the roc of the Arabian Nights. 
Golden effigies of the phoenix, used as 
the heads of staves and ceremonial 
wands, have recently been discovered in 
South America, and the veneration for 
this mysterious bird is common to nearly 
all ancient peoples. The bird itself is 
emblematic of wisdom and the name 
phoenix was frequently given to sages 
and mystics who were recognized as pos- 
sessing wisdom to a marked degree. 

The phoenix and the Thunderbird 
are also symbols of immortality; for as 
this bird is said to be born out of its 
own nature age after age, it is similar 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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Mark Twain As I Knew Him 


Abroad” in a fat volume, which you 

must put on the table to read com- 
fortably—and comfort was both got 
from it and required for its full appre- 
ciation. It was rich in illustrations, pre- 
posterous but amusing, and somehow in 
tune with the text. gHere was a writer 
who took leisure to express himself; 
conciseness, epigram, were not his line: 
he would catch hold of an idea, turn it 
over, follow its twists, open it, shake 
it out, while it became every moment 
more absurd and comical and finally 
leave it when there remained absolutely 
nothing further to be done with it.flIt 
was a kind of scientific method and 
quite novel as a species of humor. It 
never seemed intentional or premedi- 
tated. It would loom up suddenly in the 
path of the usual and have to be dis- 
posed of. And at last the reader per- 
ceived that it was the result, simply, of 
regarding the world and all in it from 
a point of view normal to the writer, 
but strange to other people, and thereby 


1870 was published ‘Innocents 


akin in principle to poetry. The poet 


discerns beauty in ordinary things, the 
humorist comicality. We laugh because 
we are surprised out of our rut, and the 
seer who thus surprises us maybe, for 
his own part, quite serious all the time, 
and as innocent of meaning to arouse 
our mirth as a child or a savage who 
comments naively upon the human spec- 
tacle. 

Seriousness, even solemnity of charac- 
ter was indeed essential to Mark 
Twain’s effects. In his lectures and after 
dinner speeches he never smiled: he 
seemed rather to be suffering from a 
sort of anguish at the persistent perver- 
sity of things in general, which he would 


set forth as frankly as he could, and 


leave us to explain. None of the dra- 
matis persone of his “Jumping Frog” 
laughs at the inability of the frog to 
jump or the cause thereof. They regard 
It sadly and move mournfully away 
from there. When the unobserved piece 
of cheese resting on the coffin which con- 
tains the remains of narrator’s 
friend begins to fill the atmosphere of 
the closed baggage car with its aroma, 
neither the narrator nor the baggage 
man 1s amused—far from it. They com- 
ment on the early ripeness of the de- 
ceased; at last they tear open windows 
and doors—‘“‘Don’t hinder me—I’m dy- 
ing! The immortal dialogues between 
Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn are of the 
gravest character. The melodramatic 
scenes that conclude the story are not in 
eeping: they are on a lower literary 
plane. 


By Julian Hawthorne 


‘In truth, Mark Twain had a great 
deal in him besides humorous percep- 
tion; he had the literary gift in no small 
degree and this perplexed his readers as 
well as obstructed his own expression. 
Therefore he brought out his “Joan of 
Arc”’ anonymously; he wanted to escape 
from the shackles of his own humorous 
genius; and as long as we didn’t know 
who wrote it, we were properly im- 
pressed with its merits; but as soon as 


MARK TWAIN 
By KATHARINE KENNEDY 


HEN M. was just a little tad, 
He had to go to village school, 
‘“Because,”’ soliloquized his “Dad,” 
“T haint a-goin’ to raise a fool. 
“With larnin’ he his mark may make, 
““Without—he’d have to make his 
mark.”’ 


And so the boy—for Daddy’s sake— 


Pretended schoolin’ was a lark. 


Years passed; a friend came West once 
more 
And hunted up the elder Twain; 
He quizzed him as he’d done before 
About his “‘lad”—but tried in vain 


To ruffle him; for doting “Dad” 


(Whose eyes retained their roguish 
spark ) 
Would smile and say, “I have no lad 
For I have made a Man of Mark.” 


‘Oy 


we learned that it was a Mark Twain 
book, we began to search for the joke 
in it, and were almost offended when 
none appeared. No other endowment is 
so eagerly devoured and sought after 
as humor, because so very few possess 
it; it is a fresh atmosphere, a breaking 
down of prison bars, a slackening of the 
grip and stifling of tradition, the open- 
ing of a new world. The ability to write 
such a book as “Joan” or “The Mys- 
terious Stranger” (if that be its right 
title) is comparatively unimportant; 
but Mark alone could beget Tom Saw- 
yer. So we were uneasy at seeing him 
waste on the former, time and energy 
that would better have profited us ap- 
plied to the latter. But on the other 
hand there was the human being Mark, 
or Sam Clemens, and what liberated us 
was stifling him, 

He was a less striking figure in his 
early manhood than in his age. His 
business disaster and his manful struggle 


he made to retrieve, chiselled his fea- 
tures and increased his moral stature, 
and the change in his abundant hair 
from black to white was a transforma- 
tion. In personal intercourse I found 
him as most people did, delightful and 
fruitful, and very much as he was in 
his best writing. He was simple, nat- 
ural, lovable, with occasional flashes of 
unexpectedness. His mind was penetrat- 
ing and his judgment just, and he was 
wonderfully free from any effort to be 
funny. He had a way of his own in 
everything, and if that diverted us it 
wasn’t his fault. I went to see him once 
and was told that he was upstairs in 
bed; would I walk up? There he was 
propped up by pillows, with a desk on 
his knees writing. He was smoking, of 
course, one of those intolerable cheap 
cigars that none but he would wield. As 
we talked, the cigar went out; he bor- 
rowed a match from me, and then, hunt- 
ing under the bedclothes, pulled out a 
dilapidated old boot, on the sole of 
which he scratched the match. Upon my 
inquiring into this, ts me, extraordinary 
proceeding, he explained that a fellow 
got in the habit of igniting matches in 
that way, and it seemed to him the nat- 
ural thing to adopt this means of keeping 
up the good custom when in bed. As my 
call had not been anticipated, he couldn’t 
have prepared the scene beforehand, even 
were he capable of such a subterfuge. 

He paid his debts and made another 
fortune. But he never seemed to be a 
very happy man. The pleasure he gave 
others pleased him, and he was very 
affectionate in his reticent out-West 
way; but his mind was too active, 
searching out and sincere not to be 
troubled by the riddle of the Universe. 
He saw through the shams of life, ma- 
terial and spiritual, and could not accept 
peace at the price of honesty. He was 
far from shallow but there was a limit 
to his depths. He was as good a man as 
I have ever met with, but the best eth- 
ical principles don’t give satisfaction to 
a heart which needs not only truth but 
love in the mystery of being. 

Mark was a patrician, in his demo- 
cratic way; he _ disliked vulgarity, 
whether of high or low degree. His 
speech and attitude were always clean. 
When a literary club to which we both 
belonged began to accept members on 
other grounds than that they should 
have “produced works proper to liter- 
ature” he handed in his resignation; he 
wasn’t paying his dues for the sake of 
consorting with office boys and million- 
aires, ‘Most men are snobs in one way 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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Canada—Land of Opportunity 


ANY centuries ago men learned 

that they could obtain food 

from the water as well as from 
the land, but for a long time fishing 
was confined to streams and small bod- 
ies of fresh water. Today fishing is an 
industry of much importance, and the 
ocean supplies the bulk of the fish 
caught. The in-shore fisheries are first 
in value, but large numbers of men voy- 
age several hundred miles from shore 
in search of fish, and are gone for weeks 
at a time. Daring fishermen from France, 
Spain and Portugal are 
known to have visited 
the “‘banks”’ off the coasts 
of Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia as early as 
1502, and Normans, 
Bretons and Basques are 
believed to have made 
fishing voyages to these 
waters much earlier. 
Fishing engaged the at- 
tention of some of the 
earliest settlers in what 
is now the Dominion of 
Canada, and the indus- 
try is therefore called as 
old as is the history of 
the country, 

Today the value of 
the Canadian fisheries is 
exceeded by that of few 
other countries. The an- 
nual value of her catch 
is many millions of dol- 
lars. Much capital is in- 
vested in the industry, 
and thousands of men 
are employed. Because 
of the relatively small population of the 
Dominion, the exportation of fish and 
fish products is extensive. 

‘There are several reasons why fishing 
is an important industry in Canada. 


‘ The coast line is extensive on both the 


east and the west. There are numerous 
bays from which fishermen can operate, 
and on the shores of which fish can be 
dried, and canneries established. The 
“banks,” which have played such an im- 
portant part in the industry, are the 
under-sea continuation of the Atlantic 
Coastal Plain, and are covered by but 
a few hundred feet of water. Another 
advantage is found in the cold water of 
the Labrador Current, because of which 
the quality of the fish is excellent. The 
position of Canada with respect to the 
banks and the markets of Europe is very 
advantageous. 

In each of the Maritime provinces 
fishing is an industry of much import- 
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THE CANADIAN FISHERIES 


Fifth Article 
By James F. Chamberlain 


ance. This is strikingly true of New- 
foundland also, although it is not a mem- 
ber of the Confederation. On the pro- 
vincial coat of arms of Nova Scotia is 
the emblem of a cod fish. It is recorded 
that as early as the year 1600 the Eng- 
lish had 200 vessels and 8,000 men 
engaged in fishing off the eastern coast. 

The fishing boats used close to shore 
are small, and are usually operated by 
motors, although some are sail boats. 


buoy enables the fisherman to find his 
trap. The lobsters, attracted by the bait, 
crawl into the trap but do not under- 
stand how to get out. Once each day 
the traps are visited and drawn to the 
surface of the water, and the lobsters 
removed. Some are shipped to market 
alive, but a larger number — are boiled 
before being shipped. 

Canadian sardines are young herring 


which are usually caught in bays or in- 


lets near shore. The fishermen push poles 
into the floor of the bay, and then weave 
brush and willows in 


Courtesy Canadian National Railways. 


Skeena River Fishing Fleet at Prince Rupert, B. C. 


The crews range in number from two 
to seven or eight. The work is carried 
on from April to November, and both 
lines and nets are used. Ihe wages of 
the men generally consist of a share of 
the catch, rather than of money. Cod, 
halibut, herring, haddock, mackerel, 
shad and hake are caught in large num- 
bers. There are many plants where 
lobsters, oysters and sardines are canned, 

Lobsters are caught in traps called 
‘pots,’ which are made of strips of 
wood and are in the shape of cylinders, 
from two to four feet long. A funnel- 


shaped opening formed of netted cord, 


and having an entrance-ring, leads into 
the trap. On the floor of the trap the 
head of a fish or some other bait is 
fastened. The trap is weighted and low- 
ered to the bottom by means of a long 
rope. To the upper end of the rope a 
wooden buoy is attached, on which is 
the name of the owner of the trap. The 


and out forming a wall 
or enclosure having an 
opening seaward. At high 
tide the herring swim 
into the enclosure, and 
are caught in nets as the 
tide goes out. Sardines 
are canned at many 
points along the coast of 
Canada. 

Oysters are caught in 
shallow water, usually at 
the mouths of streams. 
Both tongs and dredges 
are used in catching 
them. Many oysters are 
shipped fresh, but a much 
larger number are 
canned. New Brunswick 
ranks first in the. oyster 
fishery. 

On the Pacific Coast 
of Canada the salmon 
fishery is the most valu- 
able, with the halibut 
ranking second. Although 
the salmon is a salt wa- 
ter fish, it goes to fresh water to spawn. 
Most of the streams up which the salmon 
go have many rapids and falls, If these 
obstructions are not too high, the fish 
leap over them, although some times 
many attempts are necessary. In their 
efforts, the fish become bruised upon the 
rocks, and many of them die. They as- 
cend the streams as far as possible before 
laying their eggs, after which they die. 
The young fish swim down stream to 
the ocean, and when four years old they 
in turn journey up stream to spawn. It 
is said that they always choose the 
stream in which they were born. 

There are several varieties of salmon, 
the sockeye being the most valuable. 
They are caught in large numbers near 
the mouths of the streams, and even in 
the streams. The Skeena, Fraser and 
Naas are the chief fishing streams. The 
fishing season is during the summer, for 
it is at that season that the fish spawn. 
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In the canneries the fish are cut and 
packed in the cans by machinery. The 
cans are then placed in tanks and cooked 
by steam for about two hours. During 
the summer many fresh salmon are 
shipped eastward by refrigerator cars 
from both Prince 

Rupert and Van- 


vessel has a crew of from twelve to 
twenty men. In the hold a supply of salt 
is carried. Long lines, to which many 
short ones having baited hooks are at- 
tached, are fastened to buoys, and are 


visited daily by the fishermen who use 


April, 1929 


The work of the fishermen on the 
banks is frequently filled with excite- 
ment and danger, and it is always stren- 
uous. Furious storms occasionally occur, 
and dense fogs are frequent. In a fog 
a fishing boat may be run down by a 

large ship, or it may 
collide with an ice- 


couver. [he salmon 
pack in British Col- 
umbia for the year 
1928 was worth 
about $14,000,000. 

The halibut fish- 
ery is important off 
the coast of Van- 
couver Island be- 
tween Queen Char- 
lotte Island and the 
mainland. few 
years ago the whale 
fishery was organ- 
ized, and there are 
now several stations 
in British Colum- 
bian_ waters. 
_ The pilchard, in 
tremendous num- 
bers, frequents the 
inlets on the west 
coast of Vancouver 
Island. The pilchard 
is a small fish, but 
it averages a little larger than the her- 
ring. Being rich in oil, it was not con- 
sidered valuable as a food, and was little 
used until 1925. There are now more 
than twenty reduc- 


Courtesy Canadian National Railways. 


Crab Fishing Station, Naden Harbor, Queen Charlotte Islands 


small boats called dories. As fast as the 
fish are caught they are split and packed 
in salt. When market conditions are es- 
pecially favorable ships may be called to 


berg. 

The fresh water 
fisheries of Canada 
are very valuable. 
The Great Lakes 
are the chief fishing 
grounds, but there 
are other lakes from 
which considerable 
quantities of fish 
are obtained. Rein- 
deer, Athabasca, 
Great Slave and 
Great Bear are large 
bodies of water, and 
each is well stocked 


with fish. These 


been drawn upon 
because there is no 
means of transport- 
ing the fish to mar- 
ket. The most val- 
uable kinds of fresh 
water fish are white 
fish, trout, pickerel, pike and _ perch. 
Several millions of dollars worth of fish 
are caught annually in the inland 
waters of Canada. 

Fully realizing 
the importance of 


tion plants, and in 
1928 more than 4,- 
000,000 gallons of 
oil were produced, 
and in addition 
thousands of tons of 
fish meal. The oil, 
which is used by 
manufacturers of 
soap, paint, varnish 
and toilet prepara- 
tions, finds a ready 
market at home and 
abroad, The meal is 
used as chicken feed 
and much of it is Cer 
‘shipped to Califor- 
nia. To some extent 
the fish are now 
canned for food. 
The oil is shipped 
to Europe by water, 
and eastward by 
tank cars. The city 
of Vancouver is the 
exporting center. 
This industry gives promise of assum- 
ing large proportions. 

he fishermen who go to the banks 
are absent for weeks at a time. They 
are engaged chiefly in cod fishing. Each 


+ 
% 


Courtesy Bureau of Information, Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Drying Codfish, Digby, Nova Scotia 


port by radio. When the vessels return 
to port the fish are washed and dried. 
Sometimes the drying takes place in the 
open air, and in other cases the fish are 
dried by artificial heat. 


their fisheries, the 
people of the Do- 
minion have placed 
them under the su- 
pervision of the gov- 
ernment. The work 
is regulated by a 
cabinet minister and 
his staff. Fishing 
must be done at the 
proper season, and 
all canneries must 
be kept in a sanitary 
condition. To pre- 
vent the depletion 
of food fishes many 
hatcheries have been 
established. The 
yearly cost of ad- 
ministering’ this 
work is in excess of 
$1,500,000. 

It is probable that 
the magnitude of the 
fishing nidustry ni 
Canada is realized by few. An enormous 

sum of money is invested, and the em- 

ployees in all lines number more than 

78,000. During recent years British 
(Continued on Page 128) 
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A Page of Verse 


UNDER THE OAK APPROXIMATE 


HERE is an oak gracing a crag in my HAVE spent questing hours upon the rocks 
Eternal hills. Among its shimmering branches Whose elemental torsos fringe the sea, 
Are the bright wildings: larks, and owlet-banshees Only to reap futility which mocks 
That own the air, or burrow, or secret lie The hunger of all searching that may be. 
In friendly leaves; eagles that rule on high; Aeon upon shadowy aeon has written slow ‘ 
The ruby robin that in April hurries The cosmic wonder of an ancient tale, 
On his swift wing afar; the quail that scurries But there is no Rosettastone to throw 


Its radiance over silent flint and shale. 


In secret paths and shouts his eager cry. 
And yet there have been moments when it seemed 


And underneath this ancient loving tree As though I stood before an open door 
High on my hills, a quiet happy dreamer, And, breathless, sensed a spear of light that gleamed 
I plan and rhy me and earnest yearn to see Far down the vista of the Cambrian floor, 
my peing, And in those poignant seconds flamed for me 
: new ways to the Lignt. £hilosophy The million stars that blaze eternity! 
ponder, and the sure spell of the Redeemer. R. R. GREENWoop 


Hinry MEADE BLAND. 


SEA ISLANDS 


HESE islands know the beauty of the sea 
Brushing with silver lips the coral sands, 

Where slim palms sway in languid symmetry 
And ardent stars look down on shining lands. 


These islands know the passion of the sun, 


MISTS 


N tawny, yellow days when golden dust 

Of sunlight drifts like sands about my door, 
And mortal things, corroded with the rust | 
Of dreams, cast spectral shadows on the floor; 


Year-long yielding to his hot caress. | I stand marooned, lone, tortured with the grief 
In these bright islands June is never done, Of separation—an eternal curse— 
| And summer lingers in a long duress. My soul detached, a dead and drifting leaf, 
f These islands never know the rapturous feel Claims not its kinship with the Universe. 
3 Of crystal winds ; the whips of blowing snow ; But when the silver gossamer of sea ; 
The magic of white dawns; the burnished steel Folds earth in films of soft etheric light 
i Of ice above the river’s quiet flow... The tenderness of God seems close to me ] 
FE Like golden lizards sunning on a wall And far and near, enmeshed in mist, unite. ] 
These ... and dream... and never LANNIE Haynes MartTIN. I 
wake at all. | 
4 H, THE land was fair and the skies were blue, 
2 pe the hearts of men, they were beating true, : Of wave that dashes now into its grasp, Saas 
Where th my And now with mocking murmurs slips away. a 
€ votes are made by the things men say. — Wind-swept and storm beleaguered, writhing cling re 
And the words I sought as a worthy guide : 
- Q The age old cypress to the serried ledge, J 
Would be REASON’S way, oft approved and tried. cane inward flin 
But instead, I heard three old harpers harp— S 
And the THING thev h ‘| HATE! To stark endurance an eternal pledge. | 
Chaos of force and clamor, glory lit fc 
. Old INTOLERANCE, with her visage grim, With all the beauty of earth, sea and sky, | In 
Wildly harped away with an ugly vim; Across whose rocks the wild birds ever flit “ 
i And poor BIGOTRY, (what an ancient bore!) And in whose waters whales sail spouting by! 
: Beside IGNORANCE, only harped the more. | th 
While the tones I craved, from a voice of power, And yet this scene from memory might pass a 
Were completely drowned in the harping hour, In dim forgetfulness, but still I’d see th 
As I sadly heard those old harpers harp— ‘The baby-blue-eyes dappled in the grass — 
And the THING they harped was HATE! And hear the meadow lark that sang for me. 7 
VINCENT JONES. VIRGINIA STRONG. 
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Some Unpublished Letters by Mark ‘Twain 


The following heretofore unpublished letters were written to Dr. and Mrs. 
James Ross Clemens, parents of Cyril Clemens, through whose courtesy they are here 
used for the first time. They are suggestive of the many-sided character of the great 


writer.—EDITOR. 


BERMuDA, March 24, 1910. 

EAR Cousin Katharine: 

I am grateful for the prayers of 
those good nuns, and for yours; they 
have already answered themselves, in 
giving me a deep pleasure. 

I have lost that dear Jean, and my 
sorrow lies heavy upon me—but I would 
not bring her back if I could. Nor 
Livy, nor Susy, Death is the most pre- 
cious of all the gifts this life has for us 
—and it is theirs. Peace to their sacred 
ashes ! 

About a month hence I shall be home- 
ward bound after half a year’s sojourn 
in these Islands of the Blest. Write me 
as soon as you get to New Canaan and 
tell me when I can have you at Storm- 
field. Yours affectionately, 

S. L. CLEMENS. 


The above letter was written less 
than a month before Twain’s death. 
The “Cousin Katharine” is Mrs. J. R. 
Clemens. “Jean” and “Susy” were his 
daughters, and ‘‘Livy” was his wife who 
had died some years before. 


N 1902 Twain went to the University 
-of Missouri at Columbia to receive 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 
On his way through St. Louis, he 


stopped off to visit my father. The fol- | 


lowing letter is dated New York City, 
May 23rd, 1902: 


Dear Dr. Jim: 

I am thanking the both of you (and 
Muriel) very much, and am accepting 
for June 5th, 6 P. M. and next day and 
maybe day after, with many thanks, 

I leave here per N. Y. Central at 
9:20 P. M., May 27th, and am due in 
St. Louis (at the Planters) at 7:30 
A. M., 29th (or maybe it’s 10:30) 
leave there at 2 P. M., the same day, 
and reach Hannibal at 3:15, where I 
remain four days and go to Columbia 
June 3rd. 

I leave Columbia the 5th at noon for 
St. Louis, then am clear of duties and 
formal engagements and ready for a rest 
in the Society of all the Clemenses we 
can get hold of. 

I shall hope to see you at the Planters 
the 29th; you can’t be more than half 
a dozen blocks from there. I don’t go 
there to sleep, but only to wash. Bring 
some soap with you, and a towel. 

We send best regards to you all, and 
I am. _ Sincerely yours, 

S. L. CLEMENS. 


WAIN’S nickname for my father 

was “Dr. Jim,” a name made famous 
by the exploits of Dr. Jamison in South 
Africa. 


When Twain left my father’s house 
to take the train back to New York, an 
old colored man was sent ahead with the 
trunk and the ticket. He met some 
friends on the way to the station, and 
did not appear at train time. Twain 
walked the platform until the last min- 
ute, and finally had to borrow money 
for his railway fare. This letter was 
written immediately after returning to 
his New York home, Riverdale on the 


Hudson: 


June 10, 1902. 
Dear Dr. Jim: 

I arrived much fatigued at 6 P. M. 
yesterday, 30 hours out from St. Louis. 

I am enclosing $25 and you must tell 
me if I owe more. It may be that you 
paid for the ticket they gave me at 
re which case I owe you for 
tnat. 

I find the family well, and sorry they 
did not assert their right to go west 
with me and maintain it with violence. 
Well, I am sorry myself; and if I go to 
the inauguration of the Fair in April, 
1903, they can have a chance. 

I can’t tell you how grateful I am 
to you and Mr. Cotes for the care you 
took of me—I should have gotten inex- 
tricably tangled up but for that. As it 
was, we never missed an engagement 
nor failed to get the odd trick. 

I have delivered the messages to Mrs. 
Clemens and Jean and they send their 


best love to Cousin Katherine, and their 


love properly trimmed for masculines to 
you and your father, As for me, I am 
not making distinctions, but sending 
love to all of you. S.. L. 


N 1897 Mark Twain was in London 


and the report got abroad that he was 
in financial straits. My father wrote 
immediately, offering assistance. I'wain 
replied under date of 


March 5, 1897. 
Dear Mr. Clemens: 


Your note has just arrived this eve- 
ning—it has been searching around for 
me for a day or two. | 

Your closing sentence touched me 
deeply, and I am very grateful for the 
impulse that moved you to say those 
generous words. I had not seen the 
Globe paragraph. Part of what it says 
is true, I am hard at work on a book 


and the proceeds will go to the payment 
of debts contracted for me by others. 
But the rest is an error. My wife has a 
modest (but sufficient) income from 
property inherited from her father, and 
so we don’t have to live in a lodging 
house. We have suffered a deep bereave- 
ment in the loss of our eldest daughter 
last August, and for this reason we are 
hermits and keep our address a secret. 
I disclose it to you, privately, for we 
should greatly like to know you; and 
we hope you can-and will drop in on 
Monday and take a cup of tea with us. 
I believe you are the only blood relation 
I have in Europe except Frau Von 
Versen. The address is 23 Tedwnth 
Square, Chelsea, S. W. 
Sincerely yours, 
S. L. CLEMENS. 


RS. CLEMENS had never been 

very strong and with the dawning 
of the Twentieth Century her health be- 
came steadily poorer. Twain would often 
seek medical advice from my father. On 
one occasion he said: “‘You give me med- 
ical advice and I’ll give you all the li- 
terary advice you want.” Here is a letter 
written from Riverdale on the Hudson: 

3 June 13, 1902. 

Dear Dr. Jim: 

Can Mrs. Clemens take her usual 5 
P. M. tea (to whom she is a slave) on 
condition that she drink a glass of hot 
water an hour before or after? 

She eats cream wheat for breakfast. 
Can she continue that? 

She never eats bacon. 

Can she eat fruits in their season? 

We leave here June 23rd for our 
summer home which is York Harbor, 
Maine. 

No, sir! don’t you send any checks 
here—they’ll go back. 


Yours ever, Doctor. 
* * 


NUMBER of years before this, 
when Twain was visiting in Vienna, 
he wrote my father the following: 
Hore. KRANTZ, 
Vienna, March 5, 1899. 
Dear Dr. Jim: 

We were very glad to get the picture, 
and should have been still gladder if 
you had brought it yourself. You look 
neither strong nor hearty, and the trip 
could have done you good, Possibly we 
may have the pleasure of seeing you by 
the end of the summer, as we are hop- 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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Mother Lode 


A pril, 1929 


A Visit to Mark Twain‘s 


LL Americans are interested in 
Mark Twain and his famous 
“Jumping Frog of Calaveras 

County,” but not many know that the 
spots where Mark Twain lived during 
his stay in the gold mining regions are 
still easily accessible to the tourist. And 
still more interesting is the fact that all 
this marvelous 

country can be 


By Cyril Clemens 
President Mark Twain Society 


scheduled for 3 o’clock. In the large 
administration buildings the different 
counties had their exhibits. That of 
Calaveras County was among the most 
interesting. There were exhibits of 
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Country 


was a very stout man remarked: 

“Well I guess he can’t jump because 
he’s like me.” 

Towards the end of the jumping 
match, Al Smith and Herbert Hoover 
were brought out. Smith made six feet, 
but Hoover could only jump four. The 
final jumping contest of which this is 
only the prelimi- 
nary is to be held 
at Angel’s Camp 


seen just as it was 
in I'wain’s day. 
For the passing 
years have left ex- 
ceedingly little im- 
press upon the 


country—except to 
make it more beau- 
tiful—if that were 
possible. The 
Mother Lode 
country is the re- 
gion but a few 
miles southeast of 
Sacramento which 
contained and still 
does contain, rich 
deposits of gold. 
Most of the gold 
near surface 
has long ago been 
taken out, and the 
precious metal can now only be obtained 
by going far below the surface, in some 
places a mile or deeper. 

Californians, Incorporated, invited 
me to go as their guest into the Mother 
Lode. It is their purpose to assist all 
authors and writers to obtain a correct 
idea of the great beauty, diversity and 
extent of Northern California. Going 
from San Francisco to Sacramento the 
train traverses some fine agricultural sec- 
tions of the magnificent Sacramento val- 
ley. The country is hilly and the track 


_winds in and out of beautiful valleys. 


At one place the train crosses the Sacra- 
mento River on a ferry. While crossing, 
an excellent view may be obtained of 
this fine river. It makes a considerable 
bend at this point, and is surrounded by 
hills of ample size, The scene put me 
in mind to a certain extent of Harper’s 
Ferry, Virginia. Further on a number 
of miles the train passes many broad 
swamps. On the surface of these are 
numerous wild ducks, and a few geese. 
As we approached the end of our jour- 
ney, we could see the dome of the State 
capitol in the distance. 


It was but a short ride from the sta- 
tion at Sacramento to the State Fair 
grounds. A Jumping Frog contest was 
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William Gillis in front of Mark Twain Cabin on Jackass Hill 


quartz rock from which gold is obtained 
and around there were several large nug- 
gets of gold. Two big frogs squatted 
in a long glass box. One of them was 
named “Budweiser.” Near them was a 
third frog, a small one. This little frog 
was hopping around at a lively rate and 
did not seem at all concerned or wor- 
ried. But the fact is that the big ones 
are cannibals and feed almost exclusively 
upon their smaller brethern. The little 
frogs eat tadpoles, and the tadpoles in 
turn feed upon eggs. Thus a complete 
circle is made. At 3 o'clock the frog 
jumping commenced, Mendocino, Shasta 
El Dorado, Tuolumne, and Calaveras 
counties were represented. “The names 
of some of the frogs were Barney 
Google, Rock, Rye, Leaping Lena, Siss 
Mulberry, Anderson, Shasta, Hangdog 
Harriet, and Baby Mine, Each frog 
was allowed three jumps. The winner 
was named “Rock”’ and made eight feet, 
four inches in his three jumps. “Toward 
the end of the jumping an unusually 
large frog appeared which had been fed 
exclusively upon liver. He could hardly 
raise his legs, much less jump. He re- 
minded everyone present of Smiley’s 
famous frog, Daniel Webster, when 
filled with quail shot. His owner who 


this May. The 
sun was extremely 
warm and this 
probably kept the 
frogs as a whole 
from doing their 
best at jumping. 
There was an in- 
teresting old char- 
acter who was 
dressed in a red 
woolen shirt and 
blue gingham 
trousers greatly 
patched. He hailed 
from Placerville 
and claimed to be 
the sheriff. He had 
a large red feather 
with which he 
urged his frogs 
forward. The peo- 
p'e pressed closely around as they always 
do, and did not allow the frogs much 
room in which to jump. 

That evening we arrived at Jackson, 


a quaint town some 30 miles from Sac- - 


ramento. On account of the gathering 
darkness we could discern but little of 
the country. It is a hilly region with 
plenty of turns. Whilst entering Jack- 
son we passed by two very large gold 
mines, the Kennedy and the Argonaut 
Mines. A pamphlet gotten out by the 
Amador County Chamber of Commerce, 
of which Jackson is the county seat, says 
of these mines: They are two of the 
deepest gold mines in the world, being 
down 4687 (vertical) and 5400 (incline) 
feet respectively, “They are consistent 
producers of the yellow metal. 

The pamphlet on “Amador County” 
concludes, with touches of the modern, 
shades of the past, thundering quartz 
mills, deep mines; wild, open, silent 
places in the rugged Sierras; farms and 
pleasant community life; presents a unl- 
que and versatile appeal to the tourist. 

Jackson is an exceedingly quaint place. 
All the buildings seem to have been con- 
structed before the Civil War. The 
stores have balconies on the second floor, 
running the entire length of the build- 
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ing. On many of the shop windows are 
Italian and Spanish names. The early 
Californians seemed to have been afraid 
of gables and they went to much trouble 
in putting up false fronts. ‘The build- 
ings are for the most part constructed 
of stone taken from local quarries. The 
cement used in the early days was ex- 
tremely durable. Lately some walls had 
to be blasted to be torn down. ‘They 
also had a way of dovetailing one stone 
into another. 

Fifteen miles from Jackson is San 
Andreas. The town consists of one long, 
irregular street, lined on either side with 
the quaintest kind of stores, mostly built 
of local stone. Finding the Chamber of 
Commerce closed, we inquired in a gen- 
eral store for the manager. ‘They in- 
formed us that his name was Doctor 
Porter, a dentist, who was in his wagon 
a few doors down the street. Somewhat 
puzzled as to what was meant by a 
dentist’s wagon, we followed the direc- 
tions, and sure enough we came to a 
small white house on wheels, the door 
of which bore a large white sign: 


DR. WILLIAM PORTER, DENTIsT 
Hours by Appointment Only 


San Andreas claims that the first 
jumping frog contest took place on the 
spot where an early hotel stood. Any 
such claim as this is violently disputed 
by Angels Camp, some twelve miles 
from San Andreas. The country now 
becomes surpassingly beautiful, the road 
is excellent and everywhere you look an 
interesting scene meets the eye. For a 
considerable distance the road. follows a 
stream which has been worked for gold. 
Mile after mile the ground has been 
turned over by men in their feverish 
search for the precious metal. There are 
to be seen huge piles of rocks and boul- 
ders which had been piled up so as to 
facilitate the search for gold along the 
beds of the streams. Beyond this are 
ridges all the way up to the base of the 
hills and often for a considerable dis- 
tance up their sides. It is of interest to 
note that for several months Mark 
Twain edited, at San Andreas, so it is 
stated, a newspaper which after it was 
transferred to the State capital, became 
the Sacramento Bee. 

Looking upon acre after acre of rocky 
land which had been turned over by the 
sweat of the human brow, I could not 
help meditating on the strangeness of 
human nature, and to what lengths of 
toil, struggle and privation, men are 
willing to go in their search for gold. 
Indeed the sight of these ridges and rows 
of boulders gives one a far keener in- 
sight into the character of the Forty- 
niners than all the books which have 
ever been written upon this most fas- 
cinating of periods. No one can obtain 


in any way an adequate idea of the tre- 
mendous tasks which the gold pioneers 
faced until he has taken a trip through 
this country. Many a man and woman 
left a peaceful New England home only 
to engage in a fierce struggle and to 
meet early death in the Mother Lode 
country. 

At noon Angel’s Camp was reached. 
A signpost said: 

“This is Angel’s Camp.” I could 
hardly believe my eyes. Think of it. 
To be in the place where Mark Twain 
and Bret Harte came as young men. 
Here first jumped the jumping frog, 
who has since jumped around the entire 
world. 

Angels’ Camp is built on a low hill 
which gradually slopes down to a small 
stream. ‘This stream is of rare beauty 
and the main street of Angel’s crosses 


Cyril Clemens, President Mark Twain 
Society 


it on a bridge of interest and charm. 


Just before you reach the bridge is An- 
gel’s hotel. This historic structure was 
erected in 1852, during the height of 
the gold rush. The large lounge room 
was formerly the bar and it was while 
sitting around the old iron stove in the 
winter of 1864 that Mark Twain heard 
from the lips of Ben Coon, an ex-Missis- 
sippi River pilot, the story of the famous 
jumping frog. Wherever you look in 
Angel’s Camp you see a reproduction of 
a jumping frog. Pictures of these green 


frogs in the act of jumping are pasted 


in the store windows, on the windshields 
of automobiles, on the side of delivery 
wagons. Green frogs are also printed 
on handkerchiefs, on lady’s scarfs and 
shawls, and on the caps of school children. 

Last spring on the main street of 
Angel’s, before the hotel, there was held 
a jumping frog contest, which was at- 
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tended by 75,000 people from all parts 
of the state and country. 3 

A writer on this locality says of An- 
gel’s Camp: 

“Thirteen miles south of San Andreas 
is Angel’s, one of the most famous old 
gold camps, often celebrated in song and 
story. Buildings erected in the fifties 
are still in use.” 

Bret Harte, Mark Twain—and later 
Peter B. Kyne—have all given the ro- 
mance of the early days. The Calaveras 
skull taken from a shaft at Altaville 
(just outside of Angel’s) made a world- 
wide sensation, and the newspaper con- 
troversy that followed led Harte to 
write his famous poem, “Society on the 
Stanislaus.” 


Just outside of Angel’s is the hand- 
some new Bret Harte Union High 
School. The school is having a football 
team this year, and the players will be 
called, ‘““The Jumping Frogs of Bret 
Harte High.” 


The early miners in Calaveras County 
took most of the gold off the surface, 
and the miners of today have to dig 
deeper and deeper in order to obtain the 
gold on the Mother Lodge. The writer 
on Calaveras County previously referred 
to has this to say of the gold mining: 


“Calaveras has mines of all kinds, 
quartz, placer and gravel, and each has 
produced its proportion of gold. There 
is primarily the great Mother Lode 
which runs through several of the moun- 
tain counties, consisting of quartz veins, 
mile deep, some producing every day. 
Then there is a gravel belt which is being 
worked in a number of places and which 
promises much for the future. Gravel 
mining is the sinking of a shaft to the 
bed rock, following ancient channels 
where it is washed, the waste thrown 
aside and the gold gathered. Several of 


these mines are in operation today, the 


most prominent being the Calmo near 
Angel’s and the Vallecito some five miles 
to the east.” 


Ten miles from Angel’s Camp is 
Jackass Hill where Twain’s cabin stands. 
The drive here from Angel’s is truly 
beautiful. The road twists in and out 
among the hills which are the foothills 
of the Sierra Nevada range. The nar- 
row gauge railroad which connects An- 
gel’s with Melones and Jamestown fol- 
lows the same valleys as the road. 
Sometimes the road is above the track, 
and sometimes the track is above the 
road. The manner in which both wind 
in and out through the mountains and 
do not become hopelessly tangled with 
each other is indeed mystifying. 

After winding through the hills for 
half an hour, descent is made into the 
valley and the Stanislaus River is crossed 


(Continued on Page 127) 
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7 
Mexico: Yesterday and Today 


HE bursting of the latest revolu- 
tionary bomb—Model 1928—in 


our sister Republic across the 


border, calls to mind the old saw: 


“There has never been a moment in that 
agitated land 

When some seven kinds of trouble were 
not constantly on hand.” | 

Less than a year ago, those closely in 
touch with affairs in both countries pre- 
dicted that, ensured a stable government 
with which to deal, 250,000 
Americans would enter Mexico 
with a view to engaging in va- 
rious pursuits. The develop- 
ment of Mexico’s wonderful 
agricultural possibilities headed 
the list of “preferred” occupa- 
tions. Mexico, wishing to enlist 
the aid of foreigners in the up- 
building of the country to their 
mutual benefit, has broadcast 
an invitation to all who would 
meet her very moderate de- 
mands. As an example, a recent 
concession of 300,000 acres was 
granted for colonization, with 
ten years in which to pay for 
the land. The gates of the Re- 
public were open to investigat- 
ors, are still open, though Mex- 
ico’s “line” is now reported 
“out of order’’—temporarily, it 
is to be hoped. 

For Mexico is the Land of 
Promise. There are the grain 
and the corn lands of the north, 
where the efficient methods of 
today are superseding the slack 
efforts of Yesterday, as up-to- 
date farming implements are 
replacing the crooked stick that 
turned the shallow furrow, the 
threshing floor, on which the 
grain was patiently trodden out. 
Relics, these, of a Yesterday 
not sO many years removed from the 
present. Great cattle ranches also lie 
along the northern borders, where cli- 
matic and living conditions are similar 
to those in the United States. 

There are the hot lands—the tierra 
caliente—where the “do-it-now” hustler 
from the United States may fume and 
fuss over the labor problem. The aver- 
age Mexican laborer has a firm belief 
that sunny adobe walls were made to 
lean against, and that tomorrow—man- 
ana—will take care of itself. The mat- 
ter of fiestas, also, is to be considered. 
Who would work on a feast day? 

Mexico has more banana land than 
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THE LAND OF PROMISE 


By Torrey Connor 


Central America, and more coffee and 
rubber land than any other country 
save Brazil, say the statistics. In banana 
groves, mile on mile, the great purple 
buds, harbingers of future harvest, 


swing in the shadow of sail-like leaves. 
Coffee trees, set in straight rows, cover 
uncounted acres; the red berries, glow- 
ing jewel-like amid the shining green 
leaves, are gathered and spread on mats 


ippines in the fiber and tobacco-growing 
industries. Nuts and spices are products 
of the Land of Promise, as are also: 
peas and pomegranates, rice and rhubarb, 
camphor, cocoa, cascara, dye stuffs— 
plants, leaves and bark—sago, tapioca, 
arrow root, alfalfa, beans and figs, the 
humble “spud,” and—lest we forget— 
the agave, the juice of which, known as 
pulque, quenches the thirst of the trop- 
ics and is inducive ot tolerance toward 
all minor ills. 

The mineral products of 


A Laborer of the Hot Lands 


to dry in the sunshine. Rubber is planted, 
supplementing the scattered wild growth 
found in the jungle, from which many 
plantations are literally hewn; maturing 
at eight years the trees are bored and 
the thick, white sap collected, to be 
twirled on sticks over smoky fires until 
the crude rubber is formed into large 


balls. 

The area of Mexico’s sugar land is 
greater than that of Cuba; she has more 
citrus fruit land than that of the United 
States and Italy combined. Her pine- 
apple areas are greater than those of 
Hawaii, and she competes with the Phil- 


Mexico may not be mentioned 
in so brief a space; an article 
devoted to mines and mining 
would not cover the subject. It 
is said that: “Only five per cent 
of the oil lands in Mexico have 
been exploited.” A volume could 
be written on the natural woods 
of which there are two hundred | 
and seventy-varieties, including 
rosewood and mahogany. Noth- 
ing can rival the beauty of the 
untouched forests of Mexico, 
where garlands of bloom swing 
from tree to tree, and where: 

“Blazoned- bird-winged but- 
terflies flap through.” 

One of the plans of the rec- 
ognized government of Mexico 
is to open up this wonderland, 
the tierra caliente, by means of 
a highway which shall be an ex- 
tension—one hundred and sev- 
enty-seven miles—of the eighty- 
two mile road between Mexico 
City and Puebla, to the south. 
At Mexico’s second National 
Road Congress which assembled 
on October 3, 1928, and at 
which engineers and officials of 
many countries were in attend- 
ance, an appropriation of $41,- 
000,000, which was to cover 
two thousand, five hundred 
miles of road building in Mexico, was 
made for highway construction. 

The new road, south, will follow the 
old Spanish highway, of which there are 
stretches still to be found that were laid 


‘by the Old Builders. Such a stretch is 


the Spanish Highway leading from the 
port of Acapulco to Mexico City. Think 
what it must have been in the sixteenth 


century, when the yearly galleons from | 


the Indies and Spain discharged their 
rich cargoes at Acapulco—a continuous 
procession of mules freighted with In- 
dian cotton, silks from far Cathay, 
spices and gums worth their weight in 
gold; bells tinkling, drivers shouting, 
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dust flying. And today, a matter of some 
centuries afterward, the stately galleons 
are a misty memory, the pack trains 
with their jangling bells are gone; and 


employees. Nor did the benefit end with 
the release of the people from peonage; 
for an awakened government, establish- 
ing agricultural schools, is having the 

people taught what to do 


Why Work on a Fiesta? 


automobiles scuttle along the white 
roads, while not infrequently, an air- 
plane zooms overhead. 


Mexico has been slowly getting to her 
feet after years of prostration under the 
blows of internal warfare. In 1922, eco- 
nomic and financial conditions were re- 
ported unsatisfactory. Money was scarce, 
its purchasing power low; and in the 
various lines of trade in the cities, losses 
were heavy. : 


“A bold and liberal policy by the gov- 
ernment might have stimulated foreign 
trade,” said an official report, ‘“‘but there 
was no such policy Agriculture has been 
unfortunately affected by agrarian legis- 
lation, which provides for the breaking 
up of large estates into small holdings. 
The effect is to scare large proprietors 
into inaction.’ ’ 


Looking back on this experiment from 
the vantage point of six years of experi- 
ence, it must be conceded that the 
returning of the land to the people 
was the best possible move that could 
have been made. It has helped to do away 
with the feudal system, which permitted 
the large land owner to exercise the 
_ tights of a slave owner over his wretched 


with the land. 

The official report men- 
tions that the spinning and 
weaving factories, employ- 
ing 40,000 people, were 
working one shift instead 
of three, Other industries 
were upset by labor difh- 
culties; foreign enterprises 
were hampered by radical 
legislation; the sources of 
government revenue were 
curtailed. But depressing as 
was the outlook, it was 
pointed out that the great 
natural wealth of the coun- 
try should enable it safely to 
weather adverse conditions. 

It is interesting to read, 
in this year of 1929, that 
in 1922 “the majority of 
the working people are illit- 
erate, and understand but 
vaguely the advantages of 
combination. They are in- 
fluenced by the foreign agi- 
tator, and show signs of 
organized action. This may 
be dangerous for the eco- 
nomic life of the country.” 

From “showing signs of 
combination” in 1921-1922, 
the working people have 
united in a strong party known as the 
Labor Party; Juan, who once “thought 
with his feet,’ is now using his head. 
As a matter of fact, the public letter- 
writer plying his trade in a snug corner 
of the portales, in the city streets, was 
no uncommon sight at the time of our 


first visit to the Republic; whereas, pri- 
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mary education is now compulsory. 

Continuing with this report: “A good 
system of roads would be a boon to the 
country, and would open a considerable 
market for automobiles. But, unfortu- 
nately, good roads do not exist except in 
the immediate neighborhood of cities. 
Transportation, save by railroads, is done 
by bullock carts, mules and donkeys.” 
With the splendid program of road 
building outlined for the next four years 
—revolutions permitting—it may read- 
ily be seen that Mexico is on the up- 
grade. 

In the cities the changes are even 
more apparent. On the writer’s first ven- 
ture into the Land of the Dons, hotel 
accommodations were rather primitive. 
The traveler went to bed by candle 
light; or, if he were insistent, a small 
lamp shed its feeble rays in the gloom 
of the great, high-ceiled rooms, with their 
floors of cold, cold red tile and their in- 
sufficient bathing facilities. 

If he would go for a drive in the cool 
of the evening, when the populace was 
abroad in its picturesque best “for to 
see’ and to be seen, the mozo at the 
hotel summoned “‘a carriage of the blue 
flag.” If of an economical turn of mind, 
the traveler would perhaps order “a 
carriage of the red flag’—second class. 
But “a carriage of the yellow flag” was 
an economy beneath contempt. 

Elevators were always out of order; 
and the polite administrador of the 
hotel was forever bobbing out of his 
little box-office and offering apologies 
for this sad conditions of affairs. If the 
traveler stayed out later than ten o’clock 
of an evening, he found the great outer 
door of the hotel bolted and barred. He 
could take his choice of one of two 
expedients: Sleep on a damp _ bench 
in the bosky Alameda, or hammer 


(Continued on Page 124) 
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CHOOSING YOUR INVESTMENTS 


Going Partners With Brains 


By Trebor Selig 


HE American people have a strong 
urge these days to go into partner- 
ship with brains, to follow leader- 
ship of proven ability, to invest their 
money in established business enter- 
prises competently managed and of 
promising future. That is the funda- 
mental reason for the enormous increase 
in stock market activity during the last 
two years. American people are ambi- 
tious. But for that national trait they 
would not be American people. They 
have an irrepressible desire for better 
things—and they are willing to pay the 
price. | 
Partnership in any enterprise, of 
course, carries with it responsibilities 
and the acceptance of risks and hazards. 
Sometimes these are costly, too costly to 
be carried by any but people of great 
capital. Often the hazards are such that 
the investor of limited resources should 


never undertake them. Ambition is al- 


ways laudable but one should never for- 
get that there are times when discretion 
is the better part of valor. 


Mr. Average Citizen is no longer con- 
tent, as he once was, to build his for- 
tune, if he built one at all, by the pa- 
tient method of investing his hard- 
earned money in bonds or mortgages of 
unquestioned soundness yielding the pro- 
verbially safe six per cent. He has be- 
come observant as well as ambitious. 
He reads the financial news pages of his 
daily paper and from that reading, he is 


enthused by the reports of earnings of 


this corporation and that, and he feels 
an urge to participate. He hears of 
profits made, generally on paper but 
sometimes in actual cash, by Tom, Dick 
and Harry, and his urge becomes a de- 
termination. 


He then becomes the proud and hope- 
ful owner of shares of stock in Some- 
thing-or-Other. And there begins a new 
epoch in his life. He watches the stock 
market quotations with zeal and appre- 
hension, with elation and despair, with 
confident approval of his own good judg- 
ment and with soul-searing denuncia- 
tion of his abysmal folly. Market price 
quotations have a disturbing variability. 
They move up and they move down. 
The stock which Mr. Citizen generally 
buys has no price stability and cannot 
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be depended on to stay up any more cer- 
tainly than to stay down. | 

If he has bought and paid for his 
stock, he has far less reason for worry 
than if he has merely “bought on mar- 
gin,’ although his transaction has in- 
volved considerably more money. In the 
first case he actually owns his shares 
and cannot lose them. If the market 
price falls below that at which he 
bought, he has always the hope that it 
will increase and he can always count 
on the dividend if there be any. 

If he has used reasonable discretion 
in the selection of the stock, he has 
bought it as an investment, for the pur- 
pose of becoming a partner in a prom- 
ising and presumably profitable business. 
He can put his shares away in his safe 
deposit box and need pay no heed to 
daily market fluctuations. This is what 
is known as “buying for the long pull.” 
If the business in which he has become 
a partner proves successful, his interest 
in it may ultimately yield him handsome 
returns on his investment. If not it 
won’t. That is a risk he must take. 
There is no such secured promise of 
revenue or guaranty of earnings back 
of common stock as there is back of 
bonds and mortgages. 


If he has bought on “margin” he has 
merely bought a right to buy by a 
method which is practically a betting 
transaction. By such a transaction he 
employs a broker to borrow for him 


the money to buy stock and to purchase. 


it at a certain figure. The stock itself 
is held in escrow as security for the loan 


and with it must be deposited enough. 


additional cash to protect the lender 
against loss in case of a shrinkage. in 
the market price of the security. 


Should the price shrink to the limit 
of the “margin” covered by this cash 
deposit, the operator must deposit addi- 
tional cash immediately or the stock will 
be sold at once to safeguard the lender, 


in which case the operator loses his cash 


deposit. If the price goes up and he can 
sell at a profit, he theoretically pays off 
the loan and interest thereon, takes pos- 
session of the stock, sells it at the ad- 


vanced price, pays his broker the com- 


mission fees due, and pockets as profit 


what is left, if any, Practically, how- 
ever, what he actually sells is the right 
to pay for and take possession of the 
stock on the basis of the original pur- 
chase price. 

A little study will show that, in the 
final analysis, what he has done is merely 
to pay brokerage fees and loan interest 
for the privilege of betting that the price 
will go up high enough to net him a 
profit on the transaction, and that he 
can get someone to buy it at that higher 
figure before it again goes down far 
enough and quickly enough to wipe out 
his margin and force his broker to sell 
his holdings to protect the lender. 


Obviously, such a transaction is not 
investment. It is speculation. And unless 
the operator knows more clearly what 
he is doing than 99 per cent of them 
know, it is merely gambling. No one 
who can ill afford to lose should touch 
this phase of business. And no one should 
touch it who has not a thorough and 
comprehensive knowledge of the intric- 
ate machinery and methods of stock 
market operations and is, moreover, 
thoroughly and fully informed regard- 
ing the particular business enterprise 
issuing the stock. 

Unless a person can afford to wait 
for the earnings from his investment, 
perhaps several years, or to stand a loss 
in case he has to sell his holdings before 


- they attain the higher value hoped for, 


he should not purchase stocks at all. 
Well informed people are agreed that 
the vast majority of common. stocks 
most popular today are to be bought 
now only at market prices which will 
not be justified by dividends for several 
years. 

Partnership in such _ business, how- 
ever sound they may be as _ businesses, 
cannot be desirable investment if bought 
at a price which discounts in advance 
the possibility of fair returns on the 
capital involved. One’s enthusiasm for 
participation in a business and its possi- 
ble or probable profits must not be al- 
lowed to overbalance one’s good judg- 
ment in the employment of his money. 
Pride of ownership, however laudable, 
is seldom sufficient to outweigh the im- 
portance of a safe and assured six per 
cent income. 
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ABBE PIERRE’S PEOPLE—By Jay William 
Hudson. D. Appleton & Company. 338 
pages. 

66° HE sieve-reader and the duck-back 

reader,” as MacGregor Jenkins some 
years ago dubbed them, are too busy with 
the latest mystery to have heard of Jay Wil- 
liam Hudson and ABBE _ PIERRE’S PEOPLE. 

Neither the sieve-reader nor the duck-back 

reader will care to be transported to Gas- 

cony for the sake of studying human nature 
in quaint guise; for the sake of pictures, 
not photographs but paintings, rare genre, 

canvases filled with humble figures in a 

charming atmosphere. It is the atmosphere 

that makes one return to Abbe Pierre’s peo- 
ple, yet there is action, too, as in the chap- 
ter, “An Incident of the Arena”; 

“What the bull-fight is to Spain, so is 
the course landaise to the south of France. 
In all the villages of Gascony, it is by far 
the greatest event of the year. Instead of 
bulls, you have wild cows as unlike ordinary 
cows as an elegant race horse is unlike a 
ponderous Percheron; cows that have been 
carefully bred and selected for generations, 
heroines of a hundred arenas... then in- 
stead of the toreador of the Spanish game, 
you have the famous ecarteur—so named be- 
cause the crucial moment of the sport is 
his skillful dodge, or ecart, before the on- 
rush of the cow, when he must let the horns 
come as near him as possible without ac- 
tually “touching.” 

Those who like exciting episodes will 
read of how Fourcade and his foreign rival 
tried there in the arena to win the favor 
of Colette. That is only one of twenty chap- 
ters of a delightful book. ) 

LaAuRA BELL EVERETT. 


THE KINGDOM OF CONTENT—4A ocol- 
lection of stories of California in the 
regime of the Spanish Grandees, by Grace 
Therese Mitchell. Kohnke Company, San 
Francisco. Price $2.00. 


LTHOUGH the first of the charming 
z sketches of early California is entitled 
‘The Sublime Heritage” atid is devoted to 
the work of Don Jose de Galvez, the per- 
sonal representative of Charles III of Spain, 
it is the second chapter—“The Lost Arca- 
dia,” which grips the imagination and leaves 
the eyes moist. Here is told. in simple but 
eloquent language the final all night strugele 
between pride and duty when the handful 
of Dons and Padres realized that the Port 
ot San Francisco must be supported by a 
town. It cost a real heart-struggle for these 
men to agree to having streets laid out and 
a town site surveyed. They went to the 
Mission Dolores to a small room at the side 
which served as an office for the Padres in 
Charge and there the conference lasted until 
morning. 

Juan Bautista Alvarado, Governor of the 
Province of California, had ordered the sur- 
vey of Yerba Buena village. The Alcalde 


de Haro must preside, and Father Antonio 
must give advice and spiritual sanction. The 
names of Sanchez, Valencia, Noe, Bernal, 
and Jacob Leese are among those present. 
The final paragraph of this stirring episode 
is told in this fashion: 


“With valorous sacrifice they had created 


the foundation of a _ great metropolis. 
Through them, a tottering little village, un- 
sought by a pleasure-loving world, would go 
forth with seeking, out-stretched hands, to 
become the invincible San Francisco that 
these noble men of Spain were never to 
behold with earthly eyes. 

“Through them, the barriers of the centu- 
ries were forever torn asunder. To the dar- 
ing patriots of the great Atlantic country 
called the United States, California, in the 
rosary of years, would be hailed as the 
anointed Paradise of a Nation’s dreams. 
Silently these chosen ones departed from the 
scene of their vigil, and the awakening day 
touched their pale, wan faces with its golden 
sheen as they bade farewell and went on 
their way homeward.” 

How many of the citizens of today give 
even a passing thought to the men for whom 
so many of our streets are named? And how 
many less have even a suspicion of the 
tragic and momentous questions these first 
denizens had to face? 

FRONA EUNICE WAIT COLBURN. 


BROTHER JOHN, A Tale of the First 
Franciscans—By Vida D. Scudder. Lit- 
tle, Brown and Company. 336 pages. 


"T HOSE who are wearied by the material- 

ism of the age may turn with relief to 
Vida Scudder’s new book, a beautiful idyl 
of the lives of the immediate followers of 
Francis of Assisi. Miss Scudder’s authori- 
tative work in sociology is too well known 
to require commendation. In BroTHER JOHN, 
made timely by the seven hundredth anni- 
versary of the death of Saint Francis of 
Assisi, the great Italian whose life of hum- 
ble, loving service reproved the grandeur of 
Church display and luxury, a picture is 
fascinatingly painted. 

The young English knight-to-be _relin- 
quishes his castle in order to become one of 
the Little Poor Men. He sees the early be- 
ginnings at Exeter; he is sent to Oxford 
where the Order is strong, where Roger 
Bacon is counted among their membership, 
and then to Italy, where a worldly leader 
of the Little Brothers is at last overthrown. 

Miss Scudder is happy in her character 
delineation and in giving the spirit of the 
times, into which she reads the spirit of all 
time.: LauRA BELL EVERETT. 


POEMS OF YOUTH, Verse for Junior 
High Schools—Edited by Alice Cecilia 
Cooper. Ginn and Company. 

HE continued appearance of collections 
of poems shows how people go back to 
favorite bits of verse. The scrap book has 
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riters 


given place to the anthology. “Everyone his 
own anthologist” at some future day, but 
until that day comes when everyone loves 
and collects poetry, we must acknowledge 
our indebtedness to those who, like Alice 
Cecilia Cooper, put between two covers such 
charming selections as appear in her “Poems 
of Youth.” | 

“The Magic World,” “The Cycle of 
Time,’ “When the World Was Young,” 
“Under the Open Sky’—such are the titles 
of the subdivisions. The introductory poem 
by Don Marquis is entitled, 


Tuey Hap No Poet 


“They built with gold and bronze and 
brawn, 

The inner Vision still denied; 

Their conquests . . . Ask oblivion! 

They had no poet, and they died.” 


The final line, used as a refrain in several 
stanzas, is from Alexander Pope’s couplet, 


“Vain were the chief’s, the saga’s pride! 
They had no poet, and they died.” 


While few modern readers go back to 
Pope, it is interesting to note that the author 


of “The Essay on Man” is known to so 


modern-minded a writer as Don Marquis. 


Most of Miss Cooper’s selections are from 
very recent writers—Robert Frost, Sara 
Teasdale, Louis Untermeyer, Harry Noyes 
Pratt, Angela Morgan, Mary Carolyn Dav- 
ies, Ina Coolbrith, Bliss Carman, Hilda 
Conkling, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Ruth Har- 
wood—but some of the older poets are here, 
too. It is not a question of age but of spirit. 


The spirit of youth that gilds the world 
with romance is charmingly interpreted in 
Nancy Byrd Turner’s “Going Up to Lon- 
don.” 

“As I went up to London, 

I heard a stranger say— 
Going up to London 

In such a casual way!... 


ll wager many a crown 
He never saw the road that I 
Shall take to London town.” 


One wishes to quote the whole with its 
spirit of play that has in it the spirit of 
youth everlasting. 

Miss Cooper has proved in this as well as 
in her earlier collection, “Poems of Today,” 
that young people appreciate poetry if it 
has imaginative qualities. The subtitle of 
“Poems for Youth,” “Verse for Junior High 
Schools,” may be disregarded by the older 
reader who may find here a purple path 
toward youthfulness of spirit, following the 
great singers who had in them the spirit of 


eternal youth. 
LauRA BELL EVERETT. 
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San Francisco 


Overland 
Limited” 


Over the direct 
route to the East- 


‘The fastest time over the 
most direct line East, only61144 
hours San Franciscoto Chicago. 


Offering every refinement of 
travel comfort: rooms en suite, 
if desired; club car, barber, 
valet, shower; ladies’ lounge 
with maid and shower; unsur- 
passed dining-car service. Fol-. 
lows the historic OVERLAND 
ROUTE. 


The “Gold Coast’ and the 
“Pacific Limited,” two other 
fine trains over this route. 
Through Pullmans to Denver, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, 
Chicago and points enroute. 


Your choice of three other 
great routes returning. Go one 
way, return another. 


Southern 
Pacific 


F. S. McGINNIS 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
San Francisco 
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Letters by Mark Twain 


(Continued from Page 115) 


ing to end our long exile then, and shall me lose confidence in the human race. 


expect to spend a moment or two in 
England on our way home. 

We are plodding along about as usual. 
Jean studies Russian and other devilish 
things, and Clara forsook the piano four 
months ago and has devoted herself -in- 
dustriously to singing ever since, under 
a competent master. Mrs. Clemens 
takes care of the clan, and has her hands 
full; and I superintend. As soon as 
I got well enough off to do without 
working I laid aside my tools and re- 


_ tired from business. I am one of the few 


wise men left in the world, but am not 
depressed by the lonesomeness of my 
condition. 

We all greet you with cordial re- 
membrances. Sincerely yours, 

| S. L. CLEMENS. 

P. S.—I am not opposed to that mus- 
tache of yours, but the rest of the family 
are. They wish it removed. But if I 
were you I would pay no attention to 
this. You are entitled to your rights, and 
should resist every attempt of unauthor- 
ized people to interfere with them. 

* 


FEW months later Twain wrote 
the following amusing letter, also 
from Vienna: | 
HotTet METROPOLE, 
| Oct. Ist, 1899. 
Dear Mr. Clemens: 

We were very glad to hear from you. 
When we set up housekeeping at Regges 
on Lake Lucerne, I bore in mind the 
fact that you and your father were go- 
ing to look in on us, and I made thought- 
ful preparation. I hired a rowboat by the 
month, and got all ready to have you 
row it and I steer it and your father 
superintend ; and I judged that we were 
going to have a pretty good time. But 
you went back on your contract, and it 
turned out that I had to row the boat 
myself. The next time I make arrange- 
ments for you to have a good time, I 
hope you will be more considerate and 
see to it that I do not bring suffering 
and disappointment upon myself by con- 
sequences. 

We like this hotel so much and are 
so roomily and comfortably situated in 
it that we expect to remain until next 


June, and not keep house at all. I am 


well, the others so-so. It seems to be 


the right place for a surgeon to finish 


his studies in. Come and take a look. 
A swift branch of the Donau flows by 
the hotel, and I can hire a boat. I will 
not make the arrangements right away, 
but will wait till I hear from you. I 
think this will be best, on account of the 
other time not turning out the way I 
thought it would. Such experiences make 


We all send our love to your father, 
and our kindest regards to you. Even 
I do it, though my back is not well yet 
from that boat. 

Sincerely, yours, 
S. L. CLEMENS. 
E all know what a great smoker 
Mark Twain was. Hardly a single 
photograph was ever taken of him with- 
out smoking a cigar, or at least holding 
one in his hand. The following letter 
was written from the charming house he 
rented at Dollis Hill, just on the out- 
skirts of London. Muriel’ referred 
to was Dr. Clemens’ baby daughter: 
July 25, 1900. 
Dear Dr. Jim: 3 

Since you were here I have attended 
to little else than the gout, and am still 
confined to my nightshirt, This is why 
I have thanked you for taking so much 
trouble for me in the matter of cigars. 
I beg to do it now. Also I want you to 
do me this added favor: give me the 
name of the cigars you brought here 
with you the other day, so that I can 
order them through Whitley. The shape 
is thus: mot thus: 

The box that came are the old- 
fashioned double-butt-enders like No. 
2 as above) but yours of the No. 1 pat- 
tern are much better. Can you get the 
name of the breed for me? I am sorry 
to give you the trouble, but what is a 
body to do?—I’ve got to have the cigars; 
otherwise I will get well and come in 
and scare Muriel. 

Sincerely yours, 
aa ©. 

N July, 1897, my father received the 

following cards both dated ‘‘Wednes- 
day.” The first card said: 


Will you meet me at box office of 
Adelphi Theatre, Strand, tomorrow 
evening (Thursday) at 8 or 8:05 and 
help me see Gillette’s play, “Secret 
Service?” 

S. L. CLEMENS. 


The second card was as follows: 


Wednesday. 


P. S. If you can’t go tomorrow, will 
you name another day. 
S. L. CLEMENS. 


Mark Twain knew Gillette well and 
had a high opinion of his abilities as an 
actor. In fact, Gillette had carried the 
chief part when several of ‘Twains 
stories were put on the stage, 


(Continued on Page 124) 
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Tributes To Mark Twain 


(Continued from Page 108) 


meeting Mark Twain in America. By 
some extraordinary coincidence and 
through some awful muddle which I 
was never able to penetrate, they ar- 
ranged the dinner parties for the same 
evening, with the result that Mark 
Twain was at one dinner party while I 
was at the other. I think I have told 
enough to show that he like Dickens 
has been a kind of color in my life. It 
would have been more drab without 
him. My mind is full of him. The great 
“What-Is-It” I quote from memory: 


“Soft who comes here? The Fair 
Ophelia ? 

Open not thy pale and cavernous jaws 

But get thee to a nunnery—Go! 


In his “critique de la vie” which is - 


the writer's function, he has brought 
much joyous consolation to mankind. I 
have loved him for over half a century. 


WILLIAM J. Locke. 
* * 


LL I can say, in a few words, is 

that I am among Mark Twain’s 
countless admirers. Apart from his 
work, I had but a slight acquaintance 
with him. In fact, I met him only on 
one occasion, when at a public dinner, I 
had the misfortune to be put up to re- 
spond to a speech of his. I remember 


painfully how disconcerted I was at 
having to follow such a brilliant speak- 
er, and what a bungle I made of my 
job; and how determined that hencefor- 
ward I would never be tempted to air 
my oratory in replying to a witty Amer- 
ican. That resolve I have sedulously 
adhered to, and so added to the vast 
debt I owe to the genius of Mark 
Twain. 
ARTHUR PINERO. 
AM delighted to hear that the OvEr- 
LAND MONTHLY is bringing out a 
special number to the fame of “‘Mark 
Twain.” As long as there are any boys 
in the world, or any boyishness survives 
in their elders, his fame and affectionate 
memory surely are secure. “Huckleberry 
Finn” was my delight when I was “that 
age,” and I know is waiting to decoy 
me back into it again as soon as I re- 
open its covers. 
WALTER DE LA Mare. 
GLADLY join in the tribute to 
Mark Twain. I think that he is as 
much loved in England as in America. 
His humor and his humanity have an 
appeal which transcends the limit of 
locality or nationality—that, however, 
without any loss of its native American 
flavor. 
ANTHONY Hope HAwkKINs. 


her until the time of her death in 1928. 


worthy successor to Ina Coolbrith. 


HENRY MEADE BLAND—POET LAUREATE 


As this magazine goes to press, we learn that through action of the Legislature, 
Henry Meade Bland, well-known poet and educator, has been honored by being made 
poet laureate of California. Mr. Bland is thus the second to carry this title in the 
State, the office having been first created for Ina Coolbrith in 1915, and held by 


Mr. Bland is the author of many poems, including sonnets and lyrics, that have 
been published in various magazines throughout the country. A volume of verse 
entitled, “The Search and Other Poems,” was published some time ago by the 
Pacific Short Story Club, and received favorable mention. 

The Henry Meade Bland Poet Laureate Association, composed of prominent lit- 
erary people, was recently organized in the interest of securing the laureateship for 
Mr. Bland. Heading this association was the honorable Everis A. Hayes, with a 
number of honorary vice-presidents including Senator James D. Phelan, Edwin 
Markham, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Doctor Tully C. Knoles, Judge John E. Rich- 
ards, Albert M. Bender, J. U. Higinbotham, Dr. David Starr Jordan, Robert G. 
Aitken, Ednah Aiken and Alice Marie Dodge. This indicates the opinion in which 
Mr. Bland as a poet is held by those familiar with him and his work. This associa- 
tion recently issued a booklet giving selections from four hundred titles by Mr. 
Bland, and including comments upon the man and his work. 

Not only has Henry Meade Bland made a distinct contribution in the field of 
Poetry, but as a teacher, and especially in his connection with the English Depart- 
ment of the State College at San Jose, he has made a profound impression upon 
the lives of hundreds of young men and women who have come under his influence. 
Many of those who are now doing meritorious work in the field of poetry and letters 
have been students of Mr. Bland. He is distinctly a California poet and will prove a 


_ Mr. Bland has been a contributor to the Overland Monthly for many years both 
in the field of verse and in general literature. 


April, 1929 


How Successful 
Men Invest 


EN who achieve success 
in life usually owe much 
of their success to investing 
money safely, on a systematic 
plan, which gradually builds 
and keeps a fortune. For de- 
cades, S. W. STRAUS & CO. | 
have rendered constructive 
and helpful counsel to many 
such investors. 
We suggest that any in- 
vestor who wishes to work 
out a systematic plan of 
accumulation and invest- 
ment may profitably call 
and consult one of our 
officers. 
Our current offerings include 
sound bonds of all classes and 
all types yielding from about 
4to 7%. Write for our_book- 
let, “How to Invest Money,” 
and ask for 


CIRCULAR D-1030 


S.W.STRAUS&CO. 


INVESTMENT BONDS Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
SPRING ARCADE BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 


STRAUS BUILDING 
565 FIFTH AVENUE AT 46TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


STRAUS BUILDING 
MICHIGAN AVE, AT JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 


—ESTABLISHED IN 1882— 


APRIL 


HROUGH the giant cottonwoods 
A shimm’ring golden light 
Caresses stately, granite hills 
In sunset’s kiss to night. 


The vivid green beneath my feet 
Well joyously may sing 

And in renascence rear itself 
To greet the warmth of Spring. 


By HELENA MUNN REDEUILL. 
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Camille’s Tavern 


BREAKFASTS 

LUNCHEONS 

Special Dinners 

75 Cents, $1.00, $1.25 

A la Carte and Table d’Hote Service 

Our French Chef can please the palate 
PHONE GRAYSTONE 7040 

843 LARKIN STREET Near Geary 

San Francisco, Calif. 


239 Post Street 
«San Francisco~« 


FIND YOUR PLACE IN THE 
SCHEME OF THINGS 


Have you found yourself drifting 
down the stream of life? Are valu- 
able years going by? Life is a system 
of well-established laws and princi- 
ples, each act decrees a certain result. 
These laws of life are fundamental, 
permanent. Learn to understand them, 
and you find yourself, also success 
and the fulfillment of your dreams. 
These simple metaphysical principles 
have been used by the Rosicrucian 
fraternity for centuries. Thousands of 
men and women have known success 
and happiness through the use of 
these principles. 


THE KEY 


The Rosicrucian fraternity will send 
without obligation to you, a _ book, 
“Light of Egypt,” explaining how 
you may learn to apply these digni- 
fied metaphysical principles in over- 
coming your daily problems. Merely 
address a request to: 


LIBRARIAN O. V. M. 
Amorc Library San Jose, Calif. 
Rosicrucian Order 
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LETTERS BY MARK TWAIN 
(Continued from Page 122) 
ERE is another card asking about 
cigars: Dollis Hill, July 18. 
The bill for cigars came, but not the 
cigars. I have mislaid the bill. It was 
from the Juvenile Army and Navy 
Stores. Apparently those children don’t 
know how to send anything anywhere 
except by letter-post. Please send me the 
name of the cigar—I can get it through 
Whitley or some other grown-up con- 
cern. Yours ever, Mark. 
It was only occasionally that Clemens 
signed himself ‘‘Mark.” It usually be- 
tokened good spirits. 
* 


N ONE of his letters Twain enclosed 

a post card addressed to him with the 

following newspaper clipping pasted on 
the back: 

“Washington, Mo., is the home of 
the ‘Missouri Meerschaum,’ renowned 
the world over for its sweet smoke. 
Many years ago a woodturner, having 
plenty of time on his hands, created 
from a common corncob a pipe, two years 
ago he died a rich man. From his first 
lot of pipes, sold at the corner grocery, 
the manufacture has increased until to- 


day one house turns out 17,000,000 cob © 


pipes annually. They go to every part 
of the globe.” 

On the margin of the post card Twain 
wrote: 

“By the hand writing I see that How- 
ells sent me this. He told me about this 
pipe several weeks ago. Is it true, Dr. 
Jim? Do you know the pipe?” 

4. 
Note: 

It has been my purpose in publishing 
these letters to show the every day side 
of Mark Twain. In these letters he is 
ever a true and courteous friend, with 
never a touch of the bizarre, but plenty 
of humor, pleasant and intensely human. 


It is wrong to think that Mark Twain — 


always wanted an applauding audience. 
He relished popularity, but he enjoyed 
far more the love of his family and the 
regard of his friends. 

CLEMENS. 


HE third annual Book Fair closed 
on March 17. The display was held 

at the M. H. de Young Memorial Mu- 
seum in Golden Gate Park. The attend- 
ance during the Fair approximated 
200,000 visitors. Book lovers were in 
attendance from all parts of the state. 


It was a most comprehensive exhibit of. 


oriental and occidental printing and 
handcraft, and was a distinct credit to 
those who had the matter in charge. The 
Fair was held under the auspices of the 
San Francisco Branch of American Pen 
Women and directed by Mrs. Frona 
Eunice Wait Colburn, past president. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


MEXICO 
(Continued from Page 119) 


on the door and run the risk of falling 
into the clutches of a guardian of the 
peace, who might arrest him for trying 
to break into the hostelry. Usually, the 
hammering brought forth a sleepy-eyed 
muchacho from his lair: under the stair- 
way; the bolt was shot, the chain taken 
down and the guest admitted. | 


Many of the best restaurants in Mex- 
ico City had sawdust on the floor; and 
the square, marble-top tables were guilt- 
less of cloth. But the seats were uphol- 
stered in velvet; and long, misty mir- 
rors, gilt-framed, extended from floor 
to ceiling. In the old Concordia of say- 
ory memory, the tables at the windows 
on the street level were always reserved 
for those knights of the arena, the bull- 
fighters! 


Today, the hotels of Mexico City 
would compare favorably with those of 
the large cities in the United States, 
Luxurious automobiles have replaced 
“the carriage of the blue flag,” with 
its steeple-hatted bandit perched on the 
high seat. And while bemoaning the pic- 
turesqueness that in a measure passed 
with the incoming conveniences of mod- 
ern times, we can say with feeling: 


“How poor are we, since never, in 
all the world, is there another Mexico, 
a Land of Promise, to discover!’’ 


MARK TWAIN 


A BIOGRAPHY 
by 


ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


N entirely new edition of this 

great book, about which 
William Lyon Phelps, who wrote 
the introduction, says, ‘It is the 
best biographical work ever writ- 
ten in America. No one can be 
said to possess the complete works 
of Mark Twain, who does not 
own a copy of this biography.” In 
three volumes, fully illustrated. 


$15.00 
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Reminiscences of Mark Twain 
(Continued from Page 105) 


slipping over the border line between 
waking and sleeping he heard an old 
lady’s voice wistfully soliloquizing and 
telling herself how thirsty she was with 
the regularity and persistence of the 
ticking of a clock. “Oh, I am so thirsty.” 
At last, unable to bear the nuisance any 
longer, Mark got up in his night clothes 
and groped his way the length of the 
cold, dark car to where the drinking 
water was kept. Filling a glass he car- 
ried it back to the elderly victim of 
loquacity and thirst. This good deed 
done and a payment in heart felt thanks 
from the old lady duly pocketed, Mark 
got back into his berth and pulling the 
blankets up over his head with a deep 


sigh of relief and content snuggled down — 


to sleep. But just as the Sandman was 
bending over him a now all too familiar 
and accursed voice began to exclaim and 
kept it up at minute intervals the rest 
of the night, “Oh, I was so thirsty.” 

During his European trip whose 
aftermath was ‘Innocents Abroad,” 
Mark wanted to make a water excur- 
sion on the Sea of Galilee but found all 
the boatmen so extortionate that he 
abandoned the idea. ‘“‘No wonder,” he 
exclaimed bitterly “our Lord walked on 
the waters.” 


I once asked Mr. Clemens if there 
were any of his characters that he would 
recognize if he met them on the street 
in the flesh and much to my surprise his 
answer was: “Col. Mulberry Sellers in 
‘The Mighty Dollar’ (there’s millions 
in it).” 

Whenever I started to tell him an 
anecdote I used always to preface it by 
the remark: “Have you heard the fol- 
lowing?” “That is not the way, Dr. 
Jim, to begin,” was his admonition. 

Begin at once with the story.” | 

When bedtime overtook him at his 
desk working on a story he would leave 
the last sentence unfinished so as to pre- 
serve the continuity of thought when 
work was begun again the following 
morning. Three thousand words he con- 
sidered a full day’s work. His favorite 
nightmare he declared was being for- 
bidden by his doctor to smoke. Dr. Sam 
Johnson used to say that he could not 
visualize the state of being dead because 
€ could not imagine himself in a state 
where he would not receive letters and 
Mark was in much the same frame of 
mind as regards cigars. “If there is 
smoking in Heaven I want to go there,” 

€ would fervidly exclaim. 


In one of Ford’s plays a Roman gen- 
eral named Bessus specialized in making 


strategic movements to rear. At this 
cautious gentleman Mark never tired of 
poking fun and likened him to several 
of our generals in the Civil War. 


While on a visit to me in St. Louis 
during the World’s Fair he took me 
with him on a visit to the Mississippi 
River Pilot’s Club on Fourth Street, 
where he met many old friends of the 
river days and the way he and his pals 


of bygone times carried on was a riot 


of fun and _ reminiscences. He was 
“Sam” to them. 


The origin of the “Jumping Frog” as 
related to me by Mr. Clemens was as 
follows: The idea slowly took shape in 
his mind but was discarded at first as 
being too far-fetched, One dismal Sun- 
day afternoon as he lay on his bunk in 
a far western rooming house sans cash, 
sans copy, sans everything, gazing into 
the void of black despair, a still, small 
voice began to make itself heard: “Try 
me! Try me! TRY ME! TRY 
M E ! It was the poor little despised 
jumping frog and for want of better, 
Mark took it as the protagonist of the 
now famous story. 


Towards the end of his life Mr. 
Clemens felt acutely the inability of the 
reading public to take him seriously “I 
suppose it’s my own fault,” he used to 
say wistfully, “I’ve cried ‘wolf’ so often 
and then led in a monkey that now when 
I try to write seriously everybody is 
sure I am only shamming.” 
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The cAlexandria’s 
Room (lerks Make You 
Feel Right at Home! 


Courteous clerks, familiar with 
every room, make sure you are 
established in quarters you prefer. 
—This is but one of the features 
of this great hotel where thought- 
ful and kindly services combines 
with ideal comfort and surround- 
ings to make every stay enjoyable. 


700 FIREPROOF ROOMS 


75 rooms with private toilets, $2 to $3 

380 rooms with bath $3 to $4 

245 rooms with bath $5 to $8 
For two persons, $3 up 


The Indian Grille Cafeteria 
Located on the Air-Cooled Lower Lobby 
The Peacock Inn (Coffee Shop) 


The Franco-Italian Dining 


Room 


The ALEXANDRIA is an afhili- 

ated unit of the twenty-eight 

hotels of the Eppley System in 

the middle west and of the 

Hamilton Chain in California 
and Arizona. 


E. C. EPPLEY, President 
CHARLES B. HAMILTON 


Vice-President — Managing Director 
dt, HOTEL 


ALEXANDRIA 


Los Angeles _ ..: 


The Fireman’s Fund leads all in- 


income-fire, marine and auto- 


mobile-in Pacific Coast States 


surance companies 1n premium 
x 
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FORMER GUESTS 


REPRESENT 90 PER CENT 
OF THE DAILY ARRIVALS 


RAVELERS select the Great North- 

ern for its wonderful location in 
Chicago’s “‘loop’’. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, homelike 
environment, attentive service, excellent 
food and moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms $2.50 a 
day ——? up— Sample Rooms $4.00, 
, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00. 


One-half Block 
Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 


Walter Craighead, Mgr. 


RHEUMATISM 


can be cured! 


Take a new joy in liv- 
ing. At last a way to relieve your 
pain has been found. 


ANTI-URIC, the natural preparation, 
made from roots and herbs, has given 
permanent relief to many sufferers 
everywhere in as short a time as 20 
days. 


IF YOUR CASE is neuritis, sciatica, 
lumbago, inflammatory rheumatism, 
kidney ailment or general uric acid 
condition, you owe it to yourself to 
start using ANTI-URIC today. 


ANTI-URIC is for sale at the Owl and | 
- all other good drug stores. Results 


guaranteed or money back. 


If your case is ARTHRITIS, 
communicate with this office, 
stating length and history 
of case. 


THE ANTI-URIC CO. 
32 Front St., San Francisco 


tomers who wear an arfti- 
ficial eye. Send names of any you 
know and earn commission. 
Nothing to buy or sell. Denver 
Optic Co., 318 Quincy, Denver, 
Colo. 


$ 4 each for names of new cus- 
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The Mark Twain Association 


By Ida Benfey Judd 


ARK TWAIN says: “‘Humor is 
M the great thing, the saving 
thing, after all. The minute it 


crops up all our hardnesses yield, all our 
irritations and resentments flit away.” 


We wanted to get better acquainted 
with this humor that is such a pleasant 
friend and then, too, we wanted to know 
our great humorist better, much better, 
so we formed the Mark Twain Asso- 
ciation. 

We have found Mark Twain is a 
good friend to sit beside and to listen 
to as he talks. He is an interesting 
teacher—we are learning to see humor 
where once we felt only wounded pride; 
we are learning to laugh where once we 
were only angry; we are learning to 
laugh at ourselves and that is a laugh 
worth laughing! Y 


Naturally we wanted others to join 


‘in our quest for humor and so we formed 


the yearly Prize Contest for the ten best 
quotations from Mark ‘Twain’s books. 
In 1927 there were 89 contestants. In 
1928 there were 134 contestants, 32 
states were represented, also Foochow, 
China; New Zealand; Queensland; 
South Africa and our neighbor, Canada. 
Each year New York has given the larg- 
est number of contestants but each year 
California has been a close second. We 
have been honored by two contestants 
from Mark Twain’s old home, Hanni- 
bal, Missouri. Miss L. L, Heath, one 
of the contestants, made the study of 
Mark Twain part of the requirement 


for her degree of Master of Arts. The 


result, her thesis, is a noble book that 
will be published later. Miss Heath has 
given the serious study to Mark Twain 
that one expects to give to Moliere or 
to Aristophanes. I will quote one para- 
graph from her thesis: ““The investiga- 
tion results in a collection of material 
which shows an earnest desire on the 
part of Mark Twain to stimulate in his 
readers a broader and more logical con- 
sideration of the strength and weakness 
of humanity; of the right of mankind to 
democracy in government; of the need 
for greater spirituality in all religions; 
of the equality of woman with man; of 
the inspiration in nature and in time; of 
the powerful influence of heredity and 
training; of the reasons for a more sub- 
lime conception of God and of the peace- 
fulness of death.”’ 


Miss Heath’s finding of such serious- 
ness in Mark ‘Twain is a surprise to 
you? ‘That is because often we only 
thoughtlessly laugh at Mark Twain’s 
words but we don’t dig down and find 
the nut that really made us laugh and 


the nut is the best part, the jewel. This 
same statement is true of Moliere, of 
Rabelais. If the world had seriously 
taken into daily life the profound truth 
under Moliere’s and Rabelais’ laughter, 
why! it would be a far better world to 
live in. But the world absorbs truth as 
fast as it can. ‘The world grows up 
slowly. The world is—us. 


One of the contestants wrote: “While 
I was cooking or washing dishes my son, 
a boy of thirteen, sat on a chair and read 
Mark Twain aloud and we laughed to- 
gether.”’ That is another good result of 
the Prize Contest. Catch them young 
and get the children into the habit of 
sec ng the humorous side of things. For 
is there any greater tragedy than the 
child with a sad face—a face that shows 
slight acquaintance with laughter! An-. 
gelo Patri says: “The child who has not 
laughed heartily once during the day, at 
least, is either an ailing child or a much 
cheated one.” 


The contestants that do the best work 
find they must woo humor just as others 
woo music and poetry. But wooing isn’t 
enough. One must study and meditate 
over Mark Twain as we study and 
meditate over architecture: or music. 


Once reading of a Mark Twain book is 


not enough. Why? We want to to read 
the book over so that we will form the 
habit, the habit of seeing humor where 
the world sees oh! too many unpleasant 
things to be mentioned. 


Dr. William Lyon Phelps of Yale 
University has generously given his time 
as Chairman of the judges for the Prize 
Contest each year. 


The circulars for the 1929 Prize Con- 
test are now being distributed. The 
Association will try to reach not only all 
in our own country but gradually all 
English speaking people all over the 
world. Mark Twain seems to have 
friends everywhere. 


The Mark Twain Association ior 
keeps in mind the establishment of a 
Mark Twain Professorship of Humor 
and the Comic Spirit at one of our unl- 
versities in 1935, which will be the hun- 
dredth anniversary of his birth. By the 
way, speaking of the Comic Spirit, it is 
good to remember “Comedy keeps the 
heart sweet.” Because Mark Twain 
uses the “keeps” he suggests eternity to 
us. 

Lord Grey, in his “Twenty-five 
Years,’ makes plain how easily war has 
been brought about by those in control 
of affairs. Mark Twain gives us the 


(Continued on Page oy 
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A Visit to Mark Twain’s Country 


eight miles above the Melones Dam. Just 
before the bridge is reached is a large 
white house flanked on each side by a 
huge fig tree. ‘Their nearness to the 
river has given them plenty of moisture 
for their luxuriant growth. Receding 
on all four sides you see the splendid 
hills covered with pine, fir and scrub oak. 
In spring, all the hills are covered by a 
mat of velvety grass, but now the grass 
all dried up by the summer sun makes 
an excellent contrast for the pines. 
Jackass Hill is but a few miles from 
the Stanislaus. The road that winds up 


to the Mark Twain cabin is rocky; but - 


who minds a few stones when so near 
the cabin in which Mark ‘Twain lived. 
It is a small building of boards, and has 
a squatty stone chimney at one end. The 
reader will recall that Mark ‘Twain 
came out from San Francisco in the 
winter of 1864, to prospect for gold with 
his friends James and Bill Gillis, two 
brothers who owned the cabin. Dick 
Stoker (Dick Baker of “Roughing It’’) 
a genial soul who long before had re- 
tired to this forgotten land, and Dick’s 


cat Tom Quartz, who shared the cabin. 


Within the cabin is a large stone fire- 
place, a table containing a register for 
visitors to sign, and a beautiful example 
of an old fashioned mahogany double 


bed. Before this fireplace on rainy days 


Jim Gillis would tell amusing stories. 
Paine in his “Mark Twain’ tells us 
that even in these days the place was not 


) a wilderness. Another pocket-miner by 


| 


the name of Carrington had a cabin near 
by, and a mile distant lived an old couple 


'with two daughters, so plump and trim 


and innocent that they were called the 
Chapparal Quails.” | 


Not far from Jackass Hill is Tuttle- 
town, which is a place of pilgrimage for 
all Mark Twain’s lovers, for here Bill 
Gillis lives. At the Mark Twain. garage 
in Tuttletown we were directed to his 
house, and told to take the road to the 
left. Rough indeed it was, and after 
having been shaken up a good deal, we 
stopped our car and walked up a hill of 
gentle slope to Gillis’ house. We reached 
the porch, and peering through the par- 
lor spied a pleasant-looking old man sit- 
ting on the back porch engaged in whit- 
tlingastick. An elderly lady, Mrs. Gillis, 
opened the screen door and showed us 
in without question. Evidently the 

Ulises were accustomed to receiving 


many visitors—Mr. Gillis, almost ninety 


Pie a merry twinkle in his eye, and 
of unusual activity for one of his age. © 


For two hours we sat on a charming 
vin€-covered porch and talked to Mr. 


(Continued from Page 117) 
and Mrs. Gillis. 


Around about us 
stretched far away 
the pleasant undula- 
ting hills of ‘Turtle- 
town. We felt close 
to Mark Twain in 
having such a pleas- 


ant talk with his old 
friend, Bill Gillis. 


Gillis told us the 
story of the “Chap- 
peral Quuails,” the 
two sisters who lived 
with their parents 
not far from the 
cabin on Jackass 
Hill, One Sunday 
afternoon Sam Cle- 
mens and Bill Gillis 
took the girls for a 
walk, and on their 
way back getting 
lost, did not reach 
home until 11 
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o'clock. The girls’ 
mother was very 
angry and blamed it 
all upon Sam. She 
said: My girls often 
went out before 
with Bill Gillis and 
were never late, un- 
til they went out 
today with you. It 
is your fault. | 

Sam saw that his presence was no 
longer desired, and was casting one final 
despairing glance upon the room pre- 
paratory to his departing, when his gaze 
lighted upon a banjo. Snatching this up 
quickly he began to play such favorite 
airs as, “Fly Away, Pretty Moth” and 
“‘Araly’s Daughter.” He sang so well 
—Sam had an excellent bass voice—that 
before long the household was in tears. 
Sam and Bill then arose to depart, but 
the mother said that she couldn’t let 
them go without a bit to eat. They 
heard a chicken squawk in the kitchen 
and in about twenty minutes the old 
lady came in with a large platter of fried 
chicken and a plate of biscuits. 

As they were going home Bill said to 
Sam: 

‘Well, you saved your bacon.” 

“Saved my bacon,” Sam replied in- 
dignantly, “that was the best fried 
chicken I have ever eaten in my life.” 

Gillis asked if we had noticed the 
large bed in the cabin on Jackass Hill. 
We replied in the affirmative and he 
said: “Sam and I slept in that during 
his visit. Sam always slept on the out- 


side so he could be near his pipe and 
tobacco which he smoked incessantly. 
Gillis said that Sam was extremely 
ticklish and used to get terribly pro- 
voked when Bill would torment him by 
tickling. 


We asked Gillis if Sam was always — 


funny. Gillis replied that he was not, 
because if he had been he would have 
become tiresome—but when any fitting 
occasion arose, he always had something 
humorous to say. 


(Continued in May Issue) 
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April, 1929 


Announcing 5 New Books of Verse 


THE LIGHT 
OF DAY 


An Anthology of 202 Unpublished 
Poems by 129 Contemporary Poets 


Edited by Henry Harrison 
Illustrated by John Funk 


Among the contributors: Benjamin Musser, 
Frederick Herbert Adler, Solon R. Barber, 
S. Omar Barker, Carl John Bostelmann, D. 
Maitland Bushby, Grace Stone Coates, 
Thomas Del Vecchio, Louis Ginsberg, Jan 
Isbelle Fortune, George Elliston, Ben Field, 
Anne Hamilton, Wright Field, Clifford 
Gessler, Ellen Glines, Henry Harrison, Iso- 
bel Stone, Edith Mirick, Norman MacLeod, 
May Folwell Hoisington, Sally Bruce Kin- 
solving, Helen Maring, Ruth Peiter, Lucy 
M 


C. Robinson, Bettie Sale, Antonia Y. 


Schwab, Blanche Shoemaker Wagstaff, Elk- 
anah East Taylor, B. Y. Williams, Gremin 
Zorn, and Muriel Wright. 

$3.00 a Copy 


5 Books of Verse in One for Little 
More than the Price of One 


5 Poets 


Isobel Stone Edith Mirick 
Jewell Miller Norman Macleod 


Benjamin Musser 


With drawings by 
HERBERT E. FOUTS 
$2.25 a Copy 


A First Book of Delightful Lyrics 
$1.50 a Copy 


ONE TO 
MAKE BEAUTY 


by Helen Adams Parker 


HENRY HARRISON, Publisher 
19 Stuyvesant Street New York 


Real Estate 


Educator ....200 pp. clo. $2.00 
Vest Pocket 
Bookkeeper..160 pp. cla. 1.00 
ks ishing’’....128 lo. 1.00 
*“Cushing’”’.... pp. clo. 
Boo Art Public 
of Speaking....-100 pp. clo. 1.00 
. est Pocke 
Merit wyer ........ 360 pp. clo. 1.50 
SPECIAL OFFER 


to Overland Monthly readers: 
any two at 20 per cent discount, all five 
for $5.00 postpaid, C. O. D. or on ap- 
rova!. Descriptive catalog FREE. Sat- 


sfaction guaranteed. 
Thos, X. Carey & Co., 114 90th St., N. Y. 
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CANADIAN FISHERIES 
(Continued from Page 113) 


Columbia has ranked first among the 
provinces in the value of the catch. Nova 
Scotia holds second place, and New 
Brunswick third. Probably sixty per 
cent of the annual catch is exported. 
The United States is Canada’s best cus- 
tomer, but large quantities of fish are 
exported to Great Britain, France, Italy 
and the West Indies. 


ANNUAL VALUE OF THE FISHERIES OF 
CANADA FOR CERTAIN YEARS 


1870 $ 6,577,391 
1875 10,350,385 
1880 14,499,979 
1885 17,722,973 
1890 17,714,902 
1895 20,199,338 
1900 21,557,639 
1905 . 29,479,562 
1910 29,629,169 
1915 31,264,631 
1920 49,241,339 
1925 47,942,131 
1926 56,360,633 


In all kinds of weather the Canadian 
fishermen are plying their trade, and 
some are upon the water at all times of 
the year. Storms may beat, and the little 
vessels may be threatened by the waves, 


but the work goes on, for the market © 


must be supplied. Those of us who have 
no contact with the sea little realize 
what these brave and hardy men must 
experience in order to satisfy our de- 
mand for sea-food. Only the families of 
the fishermen who anxiously await their 
home-coming from their periodic trips 
appreciate the hardships and the dangers 
attaching to the work. 


1The Canada Year Book, 1927-28, p. 337. 
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THE THUNDERBIRD 
(Continued from Page 110) 


in its meaning to the mystical succes- 
sion of Melchizedek—who was his own 
father and mother. The eagles so fre- 
quently seen upon the standards of an- 
cient princes were really the sun-bird, 
or phoenix, whose nest was of frank- 
incense and myrrh and which sat in a 
bed of flames. The first Great Seal of 
the United States of America carried 
the figure of the phoenix upon its ob- 
verse side as the symbol of the regenera- 
tion and rebirth of a people, 

Although comparatively little is 


‘known today concerning the secret or- 


ders existing among the American In- 
dians and that little is rapidly disap- 
pearing, it is evident that among these 
tribes there were some very eminent 
minds, such as the historical Hiawatha 
to whom we are indebted for the first 
concept of the League of Nations. These 
great American Indian minds were 
banded together in a. secret society, 
which at rare intervals initiated into its 
number a few of the more promising 
youths of the various nations. This order 
formed an esoteric council in which the 
otherwise diversified and often antagon- 
istic tribes were united in the quest of 
knowledge and spiritual truth. 

The ‘Thunderbird — like the peace 
pipe—was therefore an outer symbol of 
an inner mystery whose elements have 
been perpetuated in the arts and crafts 
of the red men. Only within recent 
years, however, has it been realized that 
the apparently diversified elements of 
American Indian culture were in reality 
the manifestations of an orderly sequ- 
ence of science and not merely the iso- 
lated endeavors of a primitive people. 


Mark Twain As I Knew Him 


(Continued from Page 111) 


or the other; Mark was absolutely free 
from that foible, but neither was he 
afraid to take a millionaire as a friend 
if the man could show any other qualifi- 
cations besides money. He and Rogers 
were intimate and nothing else in 
Rogers’ history was so much to that 
man’s credit. But Mark was always the 
benefactor and Rogers the beneficiary. 

He never would have been widely 
known but for his humor, and yet it 
was his humor that made him stop short 
of greatness. One felt in contact with 
him, a largeness of nature which he 
failed to put into literary form. There 


was a “kink” in his grain that gave him 


fortune, but denied him immortality. Or 
one might put it that, had he never pub- 
lished anything, he might have written 
a book greater than he ever did. His 


popularity kept him in a groove which, 
otherwise, he might have escaped from. 

But there can be no “ifs” in history; 
we must taken men and things as we 
find them. We have taken Mark to our 
hearts and are the better for having him 
there. (Courtesy of the Pasadena Star- 
News). 


MARK TWAIN ASSOCIATION 
(Continued from page 126) 


same truth in a line that is worthy to be 
written on the sky until we have realize 
its full meaning. Here is the line: “The 
emperor sends troops to the field with 
immense enthusiasm. He will lead them 
in person, when they return.”—“against 
the assault of laughter nothing can 
stand.” 
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ho San Francisco’s 
newest hotel, 250 
comfortable out- 
side rooms, each 
with private bath 
and shower. Beau- 
tiful lobby, coffee 
shop, beauty par- 
lor, barber shop. 
Radio attachment 
in rooms. Drive 
into hotel garage. 
Take elevator up- 
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service. 
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FamedHospitality 


of | 

di 
LOS ANGELES 2 

a 


is graciously acknowledged by . 


THEIR IMPERIAL HIGHNESSES 
PRINCE and PRINCESS ASAKA of JAPAN 


Chuichi Ohashi, Japanese Consul, in writing of the 


i 


recent stay of Prince and Princess Asaka said: a 
“I take pleasure in conveying to you their hearty i, 
gratitude for the courtesy and hospitality with i” 
which your hotel accommodated them.” Be 
No other hotel in the world offers more varied attrac- 7 
° 
tions. Superb 27-acre park, with miniature golf course, = 
open air plunge and tennis courts. Riding, hunting i 
and all sports, including 18-hole Rancho Golf Club. 
Motion picture theatre and 35 smart shops within the 
hotel. Famous Cocoanut Grove for dancing nightly. 
Write for Chef's Cookbook of 
California Recipes 
BEN L. FRANK, Manager 
Every Room With Bath or Shower 
Rates: 
$2.00 to $2.50—Single 
$3.00 to $3.50—Double 
Twin Beds—#4.00 
Special Box Springs and 
Mattresses 


Jones at Eddy Street 
San Francisco’s New and Fine Hotel 


Radio connectionsin rooms 
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